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TWO VALUABLE HELPS 
FOR EVERY BANK 


vee FREE wnit vaee 


RATION COUPON TABLES 


These four tables will save thousands of : 
computations for banks in checking ration * 
coupon sheet totals. They are designed in a 
the same numbered sequence as the numbered ‘ 
gummed sheets to which coupons will be 
affixed. They are printed on heavy stock to 
withstand usage by clerical forces. You are 
welcome to as many of each as you need. 


cee FREE victory TAX 
PAYROLL DEDUCTION TABLES = 


Whether you pay on a weekly, biweekly, 
semimonthly or monthly basis, these tables 
will save much computing time in determin- \s 

ing the amount to be withheld under the ah 
“wage bracket” plan from each employee's 
salary. Prepared by Burroughs in this con- 
venient form, they are the official “wage 
bracket” figures shown in the government 
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regulation. When ordering, please specify 

the quantity of each type of card your payroll Sowes 

clerks will need. Order by number. APAES Es Lage 
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9 VICTORY TAX—SEMIMONTHEY ARR 
I VICTORY TAX WEEKLY a | a ~ 
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a Send for Yours Today! 


Both sets of tables are available through your local 
Burroughs office. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 








THE GLORY OF DEMOCRACY 


"Tue sacrifices that are needed in order to win 
the war are apparent to us all. 

The Treasury’s appeals to buy War Bonds, the 
Government’s pleas to conserve gas and rubber, the 
economies required to avoid inflation, the necessity 
of rationing many essential commodities—all these 
have become vital in the minds of our people. 

Necessity has awakened us, not only to the size 
of the task before us, but to the fact that our future 
as a nation is at stake; and in characteristic fashion 
we-a// are responding. 

Our hearts speak, our purses are open wide; and 
regardless of creed, or color, or political convictions, 
our honest differences of opinion are being dissi- 
pated before the issue that confronts us. 

This is the glory of democracy: that a man may 
think as he will, speak as he will, vote as he will, and 
worship God in his own way; yet in the hour of peril 
to the State, that which is for the greatest good of 
all is not only his most compelling thought but the 
strongest prompting of his heart. 

In that hour his thought is no longer of himself 
but of his country; and it is as though his soul were 
crying out those memorable words of Plato: “‘Man 
was not born for himself alone but for his country.”’ 
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COMPILED © 


OF 


COPIED? 


i and Figures, alone, are of little value 














unless they are subject to comparison and 
analysis. Bank statements (as published in 
a dozen different forms by the banks 
themselves) defy either comparison 
or analysis. 


That is why EVERY state- 
ment is broken down into 
its basic elements, by our 
Compilation Staff, ana- 
lyzed and re-assembled 
according to a uni- 
form pattern—all 
before it can be 
published: in the 


BLUE BOOK. 


Only in the BLUE BOOK will you find Every 
| Statement COMPILED, not merely COPIED; to 


insure quick reference and intelligent comparison. 


RAND MSNALLY 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 


(The standard Bank Directory for 70 years) 


RAND MSNALLY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Dealers in Municipal Bonds 


h 

The Chase offers correspondents a well rounded service 
d 

in this type of investment. Inquiries from banks will t 
receive the personal attention of experienced officers. 
Bond Department : 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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How To Maintain Income “ 


And Reduce Operating Costs 








These are the two subjects uppermost in the minds of officers 
today. This review of recent articles is worthy of study 
now. There should be some ideas of value to every bank. 


T’S A sad story if you insist on 
looking at the bad features of it. 
Many people are paying off 
their loans before they are due. Be- 
cause of increased income, fewer 
loans are being made. 

Because of the lack of equipment 
on which installment purchase loans 
may be made, this source of bank 
income is falling off. 

Interest rates are low, rates on 
bonds are low. 

But that isn’t all, young men who 
have been the mainstay’ of bank 
operations have been taken into 
military service. Some have been 
taken away from the banks by in- 
dustry which can afford to pay 
higher wages because of war con- 
tracts, and increased union scales. 

New employees have to be 
trained. 

Yes, it is a sad story indeed. 

But it is a challenging one. Those 
who have accepted the challenge 
have found ways to get new loans. 
They have found ways to add serv- 
ice charges. They have learned how 
to persuade customers to use more 
of the bank’s services for which 
fees are collected. 

These people who have accepted 
the challenge have discovered ac- 
tivities in bank operation which 
now are recognized as unnecessary. 
Whole operations have been elimi- 
nated, and so operating cost has 
been reduced. 

Anticipating this situation many 


months ago, Bankers Monthly col- 
lected the experiences of those 
fighting bankers who will not be 
downed by a new situation, and 
their experiences and their tech- 
niques have been described in the 
pages of Bankers Monthly. 

Part of these articles have told of 
ways to maintain income. The other 
part included those experiences 
which have made it possible to 
reduce costs, 

For the benefit of our readers, we 
list the two types of articles (from 
the 1942 issues) herewith for re- 
view. In most cases, the title of the 
article itself is enough to get an 
idea of the experience related. In 





each case the issue and the page 
number is given so that reference 
may be made to the files of Bankers 
Monthly for more detailed review 
of the technique described. 

We hope that more of our 
readers will do what some banks 
have done, that is, have a commit- 
tee review these experiences with 
the idea of determining which have 
been used in their bank, and which 
have been neglected. 

It is a good time, at-the begin- 
ning of the year, to review the 
loan-making activities and the 
operating routine to see where 
eliminations may be made, and im- 
provements inaugurated. 
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Articles Describing Experiences Useful 
In Maintaining Income 


Small Town Bank Makes Profit On 
Consumer Financing 
January, 1942—p. 10 
Management Policies By Industries 
January, 1942—p. 18 
How Public Relations Men Fxplain 
Banking To Depositors 
January, 1942—p. 21 
Western Banks Well Served By City 
Correspondents 
February, 1942—p. 53 
Partnership Settlements Easy 
Life Insurance Is Used 
February, 1942—p. 56 
There May Be Some New Loans In Your 
Credit Files 
February, 1942—p. 58 
Thrifty Employees Promote Thrift 
March, 1942—p. 106 
A Review Of Insurance Yor Borrowers 
March, 1942—p. 107 
Help For Your Laundry Customers 
March, 1942—p. 115 
We Lend Farmers Money To Buy Ma- 
chinery 
March, 1942—p. 116 
Photographs Of Notes Avoid Loss 
March, 1942—p. 124 
The Indians Waste No Words 
March, 1942—p. 125 


5 


When 


Publicized Annual Reports Create Cus- 
tomer Confidence 

April, 1942—p. 149 
City Bank Helps Correspondent Set Up 
Field Warehouse Loan 

April, 1942—p. 162 
New Clearing Charges Help 
Of Money Orders 

April, 1942—p 174 


The Sale 





We Help Both Dealers And Farmers 
To Improve Operations 
April, 1942—p. 176 
are See New Opportunities In Title 
May, 1942—p. 208 
City Banks Help Correspondents 
June, 1942—p. 248 
Additional Loans Allowed With Field 


Warehouse Protection 

June, 1942—p. 258 
Each Bank Has An Interest In Repaired 
Farm Machinery 

June 1942—p. 262 
Banks Employ Poultry Expert 

July, 1942—p. 299 
It's Always Good Business To Promote 
Thrift 

July, 1942—p. 312 
Tire And Gas Restructions Make Mail 
Banking Necessary 

August, 1942—p. 350 
These Nine Banks Co-operate In Using 








It IS possible to keep smiling— 
Just keep looking for new ideas. 


Services 
390 


Correspondent Bank 
September, 1942—p. 


We Make Loans For Car Repairs 
September, 1942—p. 394 
Prospects For Loans To Shirt Manu- 


facturers 
September, 1942—p. 396 
Reconditioned Farm Equipment 
Aid Future Stability 
September, 1942—p. 399 
Correspondent Representatives 
Promote Livestock Feeding 
September, 1942—p. 400 
32% Have No Wills 
October, 1942—p. 437 
Let Customers Know 
dent Services 
October, 1942—p. 
Larger Inventories 
Warehousing 
October, 1942—p. 
Lobby Flower 
Public Relations 
October, 1942—p. 
Official Information 
Loans 
October, 1942—p. 456 
Help Customers To Understand Corres- 
pondent Services 
November, 1942—p. 500 
Recent Improvements In 
Bank Statements 
December, 1942—p. 537 
Savings Stimulated By The War 
December, 1942—p. 540. 
We Don’t Let People Forget The Union 


Will 


Help 


About Correspon- 
440 


Possible With Field 


448 


Show Benefits Bank 


452 


On Current 


FHA 


Published 





State Bank 


December, 1942—p. 544 
P.C.A. Competition Hasn't 


Loans 


December, 1942——p. 554 


New Income 
Prospect 


From Vaults 


December, 1942—p. 560 


teduced Our 


Is 


Now In 


Articles Describing the Technique of 
Reducing Expenses 


Why Operating. Errors Occur 


January, 194 


Twelve Jobs On One 
1942—p. 14 


January, 


2—p., 8 


Attorneys Advise Against 


Machine 


Mandatory 


Record Destruction Schedule 
January, 1942—p. 16 

We Read Your Article On Fees 
January, 1942—p. 23 

Should Error Records Be Kept? 
February, 1942—p. 60 


Our Sorting Clerks Have Less To Learn 
February, 1942—p. 62 


Bank Systems Differ, 


Remain The Same 


March, 


1942—p. 


102 


But 


Principles 


We Return Deposit Slips To Customers 
March, 1942—p. 111 


Ideas For Avoiding Waste 
1942—p. 113 


March, 
Can Banks C 


ompete With 


Employee Compensation? 


April, 1942—p. 152 
24 Operations Eliminated 
Systems 





Glance Back—Then Go On 


Like the mountain climber who pauses briefly to glance back over the trail he has ascended, then 
resolutely faces about again toward new heights yet to be climbed, we take the opportunity in this 
issue to review the editorial highlights of the year just completed—even as we continue to give 
you new ideas and methods. 
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Industry In 


»yv 


Revising 












1942 was a momentous period in all our lives, but even the dark days only increased our convic- 
tion in the rightness of our way of Life, so that we face this new year bravely, confidently, and with 
high resolve that it will bring us still closer to the final confirmation of our faith. 


April, 1942—p. 157 
Distribution And Bookkeeping 
bined And Modernized 

April, 1942—p. 160 
We're Always Looking For Ideas 

April, 1942—p. 168 
28 Banks Benefit From Delayed Posting 

May, 1942—p. 197 
Dishonored Items Returned The Day 
After Receipt 

June, 1942—p. 250 
Better Concentration Reduces Employee 
Turnover 47% 

June, 1942—p. 254 
All Bank Records 
Fire Or Bombing 

June, 1942—p. 256 
Traditional Technique Dangerous 
cause of Changing Conditions 

July, 1942—p. 291 
Secretaries Accomplish More With Well- 
Planned Desks 

July, 1942—p. 297 
A System For Rating Employees 

July, 1942—p. 200 
Complete Bookkeeping 
Moving The Books 

July, 1942—p. 302 
These Personnel 
ployees 

July, 1942—p. 304 
More Light And Better 
Modern Fluorescent Lamps 

July, 1942—p. 309 


Com- 


Protected Against 


Be- 


Unit Avoids 


Policies Hold Em- 


Work With 


Simplified Check Handling Learned 
Quickly By New Workers 

August, 1942—p. 343 
Error Study Makes Errorless Book- 
keepers 


August, 1942—p. 345 


Paying And Posting Delayed In At 
Least Two Cities 

August, 1942—p. 347 
Readers Comment on Elimination Of 


Unnecessary Operations 
August, 1942—p. 353 
Several Economy Ideas Tested In St. 
Louis 
September, 1942—p. 398 
A Machine Paying Routine 
September 1942—p. 404 
How To Find A Perfect Secretary 
October, 1942—p. 442 
Committee Reports Favorably On Photo- 
graphing Stored Records 


October, 1942—p. 458 
We Analyze As We Prove 
October, 1942—p. 466 


Retention Of Records Still A 

November, 1942—p. 487 
Voucher Department Helps Speed 
Bookkeeping 


Problem 


Up 


November, 1942—p. 490 
How New Employees Are Trained 
November, 1942—p. 493 


How To Get More Room In Your Cor- 
respondence Files 
November, 1942—p. 496 
New Uses For Carbon Paper 
November, 1942—p. 497 
Bank Personnel Work Under Wartime 
Conditions . 
December, 1942—p. 542 
47 Hints For Wartime Bank Economy 
December, 1942—p. 546 


Single Posting And Filmed Records 

Simplify Operating .Technique 
December, 1942—p. 548 

Fewer Holidays—Fewer Rush Hours 


December, 1942—p. 551 
Expense Accounting Simplified 
December, 1942—p. 552 
Dual Control For Collateral 
December, 1942—p. 558 


The Editors. 
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Banks Promote The War Effort In Many Ways 


. 


First National, Palm Beach, Fia. 


The banks of America have 
answered, as one, the nation’s 
call for service in this period 
of crisis. Many and ingenious 
have been the ways which 
individual banks have de- 
vised to express and moti- 
vate their contributions. Since 
it would be manifestly im- 
possible for us to illustrate 
or describe even a fraction 
of these bank activities, we 
have more or less arbitrarily 
selected five, which will in- 
dicate the diverse forms in 
which these ideas develop. 
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Continental 
Illinois 
National 
Bank and 
Trust Co. 


4 Second 
National 
Bank 
Washington, 
D.C. 


Chase P 
National 


Baltimore National 


Ai jeep ride for every 
War Bond purchaser, 
in inspiring display of 
United Nations ban- 
ners; a magnificent 
Roll of Honor, presided 
over by the only bank 
post of the American 
Legion; beautiful movie 
stars to stimulate War 
Bond sales; a gigantic 
War Bond flag of orig- 
inal design—these are 
some of the ways in 
which banks every- 
where are dramatizing 
their war service. 
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Wires On Returned Items Often Unnecessary 


L. W. Bishop put his finger on an important waste of time and money when 
he suggested in September Bankers Monthly that many wire advices on dis- 
honored checks are unnecessary. Our readers’ comments are published here. 


MINOT, N.D. 
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N THE Sep- 
tember, 1942, is- 
sue of Bankers 

Monthly, Mr. L. W. Bishop, 
cashier of the State-Planters Bank 
and Trust Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
suggested that time and money might be saved if changes 
were made in the present routine of wiring advices on 
dishonored checks. His suggestions were so practical that 
many of our readers wrote to comment on them. 

Out of these letters, several additional suggestions have 
come, and they are listed in the panel on this page. 

In this article, Mr. Bishop said: “At the present time, 
it is the universal practice to wire non-payment of items 
for $500 and over. My own opinion is that the figure of 
$500 is too small. 

“My suggestion, in this connection, is that the minimum 
amount be increased to say $2,500. 

“It is my opinion, in view of the present status of 
accounts, as between banks, that only the first bank 
endorser is really interested in the non-payment of items, 
and not necessarily the intermediary clearing banks. 

“At the present time, the number of wires sent on any 
given return item will vary according to the number of 
bank endorsements appearing on the item. The cost of 
these repetitious wires accrues to the depositor, and quite 
often represents a sizable figure. Obviously, any elimina- 
tion of these repetitious wires between banks will operate 
to the advantage of the first bank endorser, and of its 
depositor, from the standpoint of both money and the 
lapse of time between presentment of the check and ulti- 
mate notice of non-payment. 

“Another fact to which consideration may be given is 
that much time is often spent by the first bank endorser 
in reviewing deposit tickets and outgoing cash letters in 
an effort to determine by whom these items were de- 
posited. This is usually due to faulty descriptions, or to 
lack of description, on outgoing cash letters. I dare say 
that on this one phase alone, thousands of man-hours 
are wasted daily in the United States. 

“My second suggestion is that the presenting bank wire 
directly to the first bank endorser, mentioning the name 
of its depositor.” 

The editors of Bankers Monthly in commenting on these 
suggestions, said: “In considering the propriety of this 
change, several items should be noted. In the first place, 
how many checks for $500 and less than $2,500 are re- 
turned, and what are the charges commonly placed on 
them for wires. 

“In the second place, when such checks are returned, 
how much difficulty does the local bank have in making 
adjustment with the customer. Really it is this part of the 


Mr. Bishop Suggested: 


1. Raise the minimum amount on dishon- 
ored checks the non-payment of which is to 
be wired, from $500 to $2,500. 

2. Require the bank on which the item is 
drawn to wire direct to the first bank en- 
dorser, giving the name of the depositor and 
thus save sev- 
eral intermedi- 


on FARGO, N.D. ate telegrams. 


Suggestions 
Made By Readers 
Regarding 

Wiring Advice On 
Dishonored Checks 


1. Why not change the gen- 
eral rules to require the wiring 
of advice only when specifically 
instructed by the first endorsing 
bank. Each bank could use a rub- 
ber stamp reading, “Wire non-pay- 
ment 90-1363". The transit number 
tells the one bank to which: wire is to 
be sent. 

2. The size of the item should make no 
difference—the reason for wiring should 
be the controlling factor and the first en- 
dorsing bank is the one to which that reason 
is likely to be known. 

3. In view of the fact that fraudulent checks 
are more likely to be under $2,500, wires should 
be sent on smaller rather than larger amounts. 

4. There should be no need to wire on items 
returned for endorsement, dating, or technical 
reasons other than the fear of fraud. 

5. With air mail, the time of collection has been 
so reduced that wiring of non-payment should be 
entirely eliminated unless specifically requested. 

6. The idea of wiring only to the first endorsing 
bank should be extended to collection items. 

7. Wires should be sent only in the case of 
forgery, insufficient funds, or stop payment. 
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service which should be charged for rather than the quick return of the 
: information that the check is not paid. 

“It is possible that in asking for a wire on checks of $500 that the bank 
p is assuming that the person who deposited the check is a criminal eager to 


now is to wire payment 

on all items of $500 and 
over, I notice that Mr. 
Bishop has a suggestion of 


























































°) get away before the check is returned. Isn’t it almost always the case that using items of $2,500 and 

the check is deposited by a good customer whose account is large enough over. I am inclined to feel 
S to make good any such return and who deposited the check in good faith? that this amount should be 
% “If that is so, isn’t it quite unfair to ask him to pay for wiring charges lowered to items of possibly 


$1,000. 

“T feel that the suggestion is 
fundamentally sound, providing 
it could be developed to the 

point that all banks would fol- 
low instructions.” 

Mr. L. A. Usina, president of 
the Florida National Bank and 
Trust Company, Miami, Florida, 

wrote: “We have read with in- 
terest the article in your Sep- 
tember issue quoting Mr. L. W. 
Bishop, vice president of the 
State Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, of Richmond, Virginia. His 
idea and the practical manner in which 

he sets it out, we feel, should be considered 
by the American Bankers Association and 
the Federal Reserve System.” 

A suggestion that conveniently could be in- 
cluded in a new rule was made by Mr. Charles 
A. Gordon, vice president and cashier of the 
Simmons National Bank of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
who wrote as follows: “I have read the article of 
Mr. L. W. Bishop, and believe his suggestion to 
have merit. 

“As to the wire advice of non-payment of items 
of $500 or over, I very much favor the adoption of a 
custom to make advice direct to the bank of origin, 
- and that it also be extended to cover collection items. 
Frequently, we have discrepancies in bills of lading 
drafts which require several telegrams to get back to 
point of origin, which delays handling the transaction 
unnecessarily. 

“As to the amount of the cash items on which wire ad- 
vice of non-payment should be given, I am of the opinion 


4 which really are entirely unnecessary? 

“Tt should be noted that Mr. Bishop’s suggestion is: when the send- 
ing bank has a customer in whom it does not have complete 
faith, it can instruct the Federal Reserve Bank to wire if 
the check is not paid. This will take care of all questionable 
items and eliminate charges on items deposited by good 
customers, 

“There is another matter to be considered in these days 
of shortage of help, and that is there is additional work to 
be done when this extra notification is received. If the 
check is returned in the regular course of business the 
chargeback can still be made and less work is required 
in doing it.” 

Among our readers who agreed with Mr. Bishop is P. J. 
Ross, Cashier of the Central National Bank, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, who said in a letter to the editors: “The article 
written by L. W. Bishop of the State-Planters Bank and 
Trust Company of Richmond, Virginia, on page 410 of 
the September issue has been read by several of us in 
the office, and all agree that the thought is mighty 
good. We have no suggestions other than that we 
hope it will go through in the very near future.” 

In a letter from Mr. F. C. Davis of the Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank ,and Trust Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, he said: “We think it would be a 
very good idea to notify the original endorser by 
wire when an item is not paid, but we, ourselves, 
fee] that a limit of $500 is safer.” 

H. L. Hilkene, vice president and cashier, of 
the American National Bank of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, suggested that the amount on which 
wires should be sent should be $1,000 instead 
of $2,500. His comments are: “I am fully in 
accord with the suggestion that a telegram 
by the paying bank be sent direct to the 
first bank endorser in case of non-pay- 
























- d ment of a check. that this should be governed by the reason for non-payment 
i While the gen- rather than the amount. In other words, it is just as impor- 
eral practice tant to wire non-payment on a check for $500 on which pay- 
ns ment is refused by reason of forgery, insufficient funds, or 
sal stop-payment as it would be on a $2,500 item; on the other 
hand, I see no reason for wiring non-payment of an 
en item of $2,500 or more for reason of technical or miss- 
be *ing endorsement. Most every day we have to wire non- 
wy payment of items for reason of bank endorsement missing. This, I 
: think, is unnecessary. 
g “I sincerely hope that this discussion may be a means to the 
of end of eliminating a great many unnecessary wires as well as the 


saving of time.” 





(Continued on page 30) 
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Automatic Audit For — 


Drafts, 


Cashier’s Checks, 
Bank Money Orders 


No officer’s time is consumed in signing drafts and 
cashier’s checks, yet there is a perfect audit of all drafts 
issued because the check signer is under dual control. 


By T. WILLIAM LONG 


Vice President and Comptroller, First National Bank, Palm Beach, Florida 


ERHAPS our bank issues more 

drafts and cashier’s checks be- 

cause of the type of customers 
we have, than would be the case if 
we were located somewhere else. At 
any rate, the work keeps a draft 
teller rather busy, and before we 
adopted our present system, much 
of the time of an officer was also 
required for signing. 

We now have a routine which 
makes it possible for a customer to 
get a draft at the draft teller’s win- 
dow in about 45 seconds as com- 
pared to from 3 to 5 minutes for- 


merly required. No officer’s time is 
needed. The draft teller does the 
whole job 

This is made possible by the use 
of a small check signing machine 
which, together With a typewriter 
and electric check writer, makes up 
the equipment in our draft teller’s 
cage. 

The signature produced by this 
signer gives maximum protection 
against forgery. It is_ printed 
through a ribbon in five colors in a 
pattern so complicated as to make 
exact duplication impossible. Fur- 


thermore, unauthorized use is pre- 
vented because the signature is 
locked into the machine under dual 
control. 

When a draft is requested, the 
teller inserts a serially numbered 
blank to which is attached a num- 
bered duplicate with a carbon sheet 
in between. In other words, two 
copies are made at one time; one to 
be retained as our record, the other 
to be given to the customer. 

After the date and name of the 
payee is written in, the two copies 
are separated, placed in the check 
writing machine and the amount is 
cut into both the draft and the copy. 
The draft itself is then placed in the 
check signing machine where the 
signature of an officer is affixed 
mechanically. This check signer 
records the number of drafts signed, 
and the teller is required to show 
duplicates (bearing the correct con- 
secutive numbers) to the auditor. If 
the duplicates correspond to the 
number of times the signer has been 
used, the work has been audited. 


The Draft Routine Which 
Saves Time For Customers 
And Teller 


1. The name of the payee is 
written on a typewriter. 


2. The amount is cut into the 
check by an electric check 
writer. 


3. The draft is signed by a 
check-signing machine which 
records the number of checks 
signed and cannot be changed 
without the auditor’s key. 


These two machines (check writer, 
left; and check signer, in operation) 
make possible the efficient routine 
of handling drafts and cashier's 
checks which this bank has devel- 
oped. Both machines are electric- 
ally operated. 
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One teller (no executive time 
involved) handles substantial vol- 
umes of this business daily. Cus- 
tomers can be served so rapidly 
that long waiting lines never have 
a chance to develop. 


If any check is signed in error or 
has to be destroyed for any reason, 
the draft is cancelled and kept with 
the duplicate. 

In this way, the draft teller is 
protected, and the bank is protected. 
But perhaps the most important 
saving is the time saved for the of- 
ficer who formerly signed all drafts 
and cashier’s checks. 

In order to avoid asking custom- 
ers to wait unnecessarily, the sign- 
ing officer had to keep himself ready 
to serve a customer whenever one 
came. This meant that he either 
could not take care of very much 
other work, or else, he had to in- 
terrupt some other customer on 
whom he was waiting. Now, there is 
no wait for the customer, and no 
delay in the routine work of the 
officer. 

The duplicate copies are filed by 
dates, and when the original draft 
is returned, the duplicate is with- 
drawn from the files marked paid, 
and the two are placed together in 
our storage vault. 

It is easy to see from the file of 
unpaid duplicates just what drafts 
are outstanding at any time, and 
very little auditing is needed to 
keep track of this department of the 
bank because the equipment makes 
the teller’s cage practically mis- 
take-proof. 

There are two keys to the check 
signer, one of which is held by the 
auditor. This makes it impossible 


More Women In Banking 


In the November 14 issue of the 
Cleveland Banker, published by 
the Cleveland chapter of the A.L.B., 
was an article which gives actual 
figures for the percentage of women 
employees in Cleveland banks. 

It may be interesting to officers 
in other places, so we reprint it 
here. It also suggests that even 
more attention be given to’ capabil- 
ities of women and to the idea of 
training young women to do all 
types of bank work. 

“Employment of women in the 
field of banking is expected to reach 
a new high before the war is Over. 
A check with the various banks in 
the City of Cleveland shows per- 
centages of total employment rep- 
resented by women to range from 
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for the draft teller to make any 
changes in the record. In short, the 
meter is tamper-proof and non- 
resettable. 

If it is desirable, the signature 
plate may be locked up every night. 
Also, it is easy to insert a new plate 
if a different officer’s name is to be 
used. 


41% to 60%, and all banks expect 
an increase above these figures: 


Central National........... 66% 
Cleveland Trust... .. 2. ..ics 42% 
Federal Reserve........... 63% 
WR WA op de nceecwuat 50% 
NeCIOmeE CHP. on. 6:. ccc sadan 50% 
Society for Savings........ 41% 
Union Bank of Commerce.. .53% 
Union Properties.......... 47% 


“It is a far cry from the start of 
banking. The Society for Savings, 
which is one of the oldest banks in 
the city, first opened its doors in 
1849, but it was not until 1905 that 
a woman was employed. In 1908, 
when the bank was in its 59th year, 
the total number of employees was 
50 and only three were women. 
This represents six percent. 


“The National City Bank, which 
received its charter as the City 


We believe that our customers are 
busy people, and we know that they 
appreciate prompt service so that 
they need not delay too long in 
transacting their banking business. 
For that reason, the saving of cus- 
tomers’ time, we think, is the most 
important feature of our new draft 
routine. 


Bank of Cleveland four years be- 
fore the Society, did not have a 
woman in its employ until 1912. 
However, some of the stockholders 
of the National City Bank as far 
back as 1850 were “females,” but 
they were the exception. 


“With the increase of women per- 
sonnel, it is only natural that there 
should be an increase in the mem- 
bership of A.IL.B. The Women’s 
Committee of the Cleveland Chap- 
ter of the A.I.B. each year takes on 
a greater importance and, realiz- 
ing that importance, strives to offer 
a program that will serve the in- 
terests of all women members of 
the A.I.B. However, it is up to each 
woman employed in banking to 
realize her importance, and to take 
advantage of any opportunity 
shown to her.” 


1] 





Almost-Perfect Secretaries 


While there is no doubt that many secretaries who compared their tech- 
nique with the list in our October issue were too modest to send their scores 
to Bankers Monthly, those who did showed a very high state of perfection. 


of bank officers made good use 

of the score card published on 
page 442 and 444 of the October, 
1942, Bankers Monthly. 

On those pages were published a 
list of 75 items, and it was stated 
by the author, Rubye Lee Cochran, 
Instructor in Commerce, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Kentucky, who prepared the list, 
that any secretary who followed all 
but five of the rules could classify 
herself as excellent; those who fol- 
lowed all but 10 were classified as 
good; those who followed all but 15 
were classified as average; and 


Hi ot bank of many secretaries 


those who followed all but 20 were 
classified as poor. 

As was stated with the list, it 
would scarcely be expected that 
anyone would have a perfect score 
unless she had been trained by the 
author. 

There was one secretary who re- 
ported that she follows all but three 
of the rules. As a matter of fact, of 
those who sent their scores to the 
editors, 331% classified as excellent 
and 662% classified as good. 

Number 2 on the list of items 
was: “Date your notebook in the 
lower left hand corner.” One secre- 


who does not do this said, “I am 
not acquainted with this system, 
but always date my notebook at the 
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beginning of the first letter of the 
day.” 

Number three on the list was: 
“Number letters and leave a blank 
line between them.” While some 
secretaries do not do this, it might 
be well to get into the habit. The 
advantage is that the secretary, 
when the letters are numbered, 
does not need to write the name 
and address of the person to whom 
the letter is written and still is able 
to quickly find any letter in her 
book. 

Item No. 10 is: “Fold waste paper 
instead of crushing.” One secretary 
reports that she neither folds nor 
crushes waste paper. It perhaps 
should be pointed out that some 
waste paper in a bank might con- 
tain confidential information. If it 
were dropped into a waste basket 
flat, there might be a possibility of 
a visitor getting facts regarding the 
account of a customer. 

Two-thirds of the _ secretaries 
raised objections to doing what 
item 15 on the score card requires. 
This item reads: “Type four line 
addresses with single spacing and 3 
line addresses with double spac- 
ing.” One secretary reports that she 
single spaces all addresses. 

At this time, when we are trying 
to save all. supplies possible, it 
would seem that her technique 
might be preferable. 

Item number 19 reads: “Avoid 
the use of a line longer than 60 
spaces for letters.” Most secretaries 
adjust the length of line according 
to the length of letter, and when 
we are trying to save, it would 
seem that, on a full width letter- 
head, longer lines might be justi- 
fied. 

Item number 31 was: “Clean 
your typewriter once a week and 
brush the type daily.” Only one 
secretary reported that she does 
not follow this rule. 

Item No. 33 reads: “Type the 
carbon copy of the second page of 
a two-page letter on the back of 
the first page.” Two-thirds of the 
secretaries reporting follow this 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Bank Personnel Work 


Under Wartime Conditions 
Il. How Tests Are Used In Selecting Employees 


Tests are of value according to the results produced. This bank saves about 
three months’ time on each employee by using tests as described here. 


HE Pennsylvania Company was 
one of the first banks to adopt 
the use of tests in employment. 
We first used them in 1934, not 
long after the establishment of our 
Personnel Department. More im- 
portant than the length of time we 
have used them is the success we 
have had with them. In the early 
stages, we took advantage of the 
counsel of psychologists experi- 
enced in using employment tests. 
In the later years, we have 
always had one or two people in 
the Personnel Department with 
sufficient training to solve the 
highly technical problems arising 
in the use of tests. 
Any bank contemplating the use 
of tests should realize that a good 
many difficulties will arise. It is not 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


January, 1943 


By EDWARD N. HAY 


Personnel Officer, The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


simply a case of buying some 
sensible-looking test and then hir- 
ing those who make the highest 
scores. When you use tests, it is 
necessary to be able to prove the 
soundness of your methods. 
Without going too deeply into 
psychological theory, it may be said 
that clerical work requires two 
types of mental abilities. These are 
verbal and mathematical reasoning 
ability. These abilities are some- 
times known as kinds of intelligence 
and they can be measured satisfac- 
torily by what is known as an in- 


telligence test. One of the best 
synonyms for intelligence is “prob- 
lem-solving ability.” Therefore, it 
will be found that verbal intelli- 
gence tests consist of problems in- 
volving verbal abstractions and 
tests of mathematical intelligence 
involve the use of arithmetic and 
algebraic reasoning. 

Our extensive work with ma- 
chine bookkeepers, for example, 
shows that this job requires both 
mathematical and verbal intelli- 
gence and those with the highest 
abilities of these kinds make the 
best bookkeepers, on the average. 

In medium-sized and _ smaller 
banks, it would not pay to try to 
use tests which measure these two 
kinds of ability separately. The 
usual intelligence test, developed 
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originally in schools, mixes prob- 
lems involving verbal and mathe- 
matical reasoning and these tests 
are very satisfactory for the selec- 
tion of clerks. 

One of the intelligence tests of 
this kind which-we use is known as 
the Personnel Test. Another is 
called the Otis Test. We have 
learned from our own experience, 
which we have checked with other 
employers of clerical workers, that 
a satisfactory clerk should score 
not less than 24 on the Personnel 
Test and not less than 36 on the 
Otis twenty-minute test. 

We sometimes hear it said that 
too bright a person should not be 
put on a routine job. This is cer- 
tainly true if they are to be kept 
on a very simple routine job for a 
long time. However, we never turn 
down a clerical applicant because 
he or she is too bright. The brighter 
they are, the better we like them. 
We try to assign the brightest 
persons to the most difficult jobs 
and to those where there is the most 
learning and the greatest likelihood 
that they will get ahead fast. As a 
rule, they take good care of them- 
selves when put in competition with 
people of average intelligence. This 
is because they learn much faster 
and usually do things more quickly. 

It is quite well established that 
what we know as intelligence is in- 
herited, for the most part, and for 


the rest is acquired chiefly during 
the early years of life. There is not 
much that anyone can do to in- 
crease his intelligence, or speed-of- 
solving-problems ability. However, 
the person who is not extra bright 
should not despair, because, by close 
application and careful study, he 
can use his abilities to increased 
advantage. 

The people we call “plodders” 
often make the best performers in 
simple or repetitive jobs because 
they can be relied on. They are 
always there and they are not 
dashing off to something new all 
the time, as is often the case with 
very bright people. However, it 
must be obvious that the more com- 
plicated the job, the more intelli- 
gence is needed for its satisfactory 
performance. 

A study made about 15 years ago 
in two Connecticut companies 
showed that, on the average, the 
brighter people gained more pro- 
motions than those not so bright 
Their study was made over a long 
period of years and was very care- 
fully and scientifically done. It is 
even more necessary to have people 
of good intelligence for supervisory 
jobs than it is for clerical jobs. 
Care should therefore be taken to 
see that only persons of satisfactory 
mental ability are promoted to such 
positions. Best results are secured 
by people who score at least 28 in 


Frequency Distribution 


Personnel Test Scores of 1788 
Women Applicants to Central 
Hanover 


Otis 


14 


5-9 10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 50-54 


Otis Higher Form B 20 min. Scores 
of 1435 Women Applicants to 
the Pennsylvania Co. 
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$5-59 60-64 65-69 70-74 


the Personnel test or 42 on the Otis. 


Tests may be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for a trial period. We think 
they do more than tell whether the 
employee will be satisfactory in 
his first job, but that is certainly 
the most valuable thing which they 
do. If we could put all new em- 
ployees on the job for about three 
months and observe them closely, 
we would not need to give them 
intelligence tests to know whether 
they are going to be satisfactory on 
this first job. However, anything 
short of two or three months trial 
is not going to help very much, 
whereas two hours of testing can 
give nearly as good an answer at 
but a tiny fraction of the cost. 

I mention this to point out that 
the primary purpose of testing is 
to “predict future performance” of 
the applicant. At the same time, it 
must not be assumed that the ap- 
plicants who make the best scores 
on intelligence tests are going to be 
the best clerks. There are many 
other factors essential to success 
and they must be just as carefully 
investigated as if no tests at all 
were used. 

The one thing that the intelli- 
gence test will do is to tell you the 
basic ability of the person whom 
you are considering. Then, if all 
other qualities are about equal, you 
would naturally choose the person 
with the greater basic ability. This 
is more important with inexperi- 
enced workers than with experi- 
enced ones, because you have no 
guide at all as to how they are 
going to perform, whereas, in the 
latter case, you can _ investigate 
their former work as carefully as 
you wish. 


The best way to adopt tests is to 
consult a psychologist, perhaps at 
some nearby college. These college 
psychologists are not always ex- 
perienced in using tests in employ- 
ment but, as a rule, they will be 
able to give you the counsel you 
need in getting started. 


When tests are given, they must 
be very carefully administered. 
They must be given in a room 
which is quiet and without distrac- 
tion, and the proper time limits 
should be very carefully observed. 


It is preferable to have the same 
person give all tests, since skill in 
conducting them will be acquired 
with repeated practice and the 
results will justify restricting the 
administration of tests to one or 
two persons. Beginners in testing 
would do well to secure a book 
dealing with the use of tests in 
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business. One of the best recent 
books on the subject is “Industrial 
Psychology” by Joseph Tiffin. 


The use of tests is based on a 


phenomenon known as “normal 
distribution”; that is, the distribu- 
tion of scores from low to high will 
usually show a small number of 
very low scores, say 2, a small but 
increasing number of somewhat low 
scores, say 14, a very large number 
of average scores, say 68, a some- 
what small number of rather high 
scores, say 14, and a very small 
number of extremely high ones, 
such as 2. 


The middle scores around the 
average of the group constitute, it 
will be noted, about two-thirds of 
the total number. This phenomenon 
is illustrated by the accompanying 
table which shows the numbers of 
persons scoring at the different 
levels for the Personnel Test and 
the Otis 20-Minute Test. The Per- 
sonnel Test scores were from 1,788 
women clerical applicants at the 
Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, and the Otis 
scores were from 1,435 women ap- 
plicants at the Pennsylvania Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


The way in which these scores 
are distributed is graphically shown 
in the chart. You will be impressed 
by the circumstance that the two 
curves are. virtually identical 
throughout their length although 
they are from two different tests 
and they were used in two different 
cities. The tests, however, are 
identical in style and of course the 
applicants are all clerks or those 
who want clerical work. 


If we were to test a group of 
applicants for the job of machinist, 
Wwe would find the same shaped 
curve, but the peak of the curve 
would come in a different place 
than it does here, probably at a 
lower score. You will also notice 
that the so-called “critical score,” 
or the minimum score which we 
require for clerical work, occurs 
at the middle of these two curves. 
Stating this another way, we take 
only those who score in the upper 
half of all scores on the intelligence 
test. We find from experience that 
those in the lower half are not as 
well suited to clerical work—and 
most of them would be definitely 
unsatisfactory. 


Unless tests are used in hiring, 
there will be a large proportion of 
persons in banks who cannot score 
as high as the middle of the range. 
This is because people of lower 
ability, as measured by this test, 
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Table of Equivalents 

20 Min. 

Personnel Otis Otis 

Score LQ. Score 
7 67 7 
10 74 12 
13 80 17 
16 87 22 
19 93 27 
22 100 32 
25 106 37 
28 112 42 
31 118 47 
34 123 52 
37 127 57 
40 130 62 
43 133 67 
46 72 





seek the stability and opportunity 
that a bank affords. Once they get 
the job, they are likely to be atten- 
tive and do the best they can to 
hold on to it. 

However, such people do not 
provide good promotional material 
and they produce a larger number 
of so-called “problem” employees 
than do those who score higher. 
The reason for this appears to be 
that, when a person of lower 
mental ability is promoted, he 
eventually gets on a job which is 
very difficult for him and he reacts 
to this situation in undesirable 





Six Points On Using 
Intelligence Tests 


1. Clerical work requires 
verbal and mathematical rea- 
soning ability. 

2. In smaller banks, it would 
not pay to use tests which meas- 
ure these two abilities sepa- 
rately; the common intelligence 
test includes problems involving 
both verbal and mathematical 
reasoning. 

3. People called “Plodders” 
often do better than others on 
routine jobs in which the same 
thing is done over and over. 

4. Tests may be regarded as a 
substitute for a trial period. 

5. Two hours of testing can 
take the place of a three-months’ 
trial. 

6. Before adopting a test, it is 
wise to consult a psychologist 
at a college. 





( 


ways so as to constitute a problem 
to his superiors. 

This discussion about test scores 
may sound theoretical, but we have 
been able over a period of about 
eight years to justify their use. 

Our results prove beyond any 
doubt that operators who score 
higher on certain tests make better 
bookkeepers than those who score 
lower. However, it should be noted 
that the tests used for bookkeepers 
are not all intelligence tests and 
some of them seem to be indepen- 
dent of intelligence. That is, a 
person of low intelligence is as 
likely to make a high score as one 
of high intelligence. This is an 
illustration of why tests are dan- 
gerous to use unless you know what 
you are doing. 

Another type of test is known as 
a test of “clerical aptitude.” An 
aptitude is supposed to be a quality 
which is inherited and which en- 
ables a person to do a special thing 
better than other people can do it. 
There are aptitudes which have 
nothing to do with intelligence. The 
aptitude for handling figures, such 
as in addition, subtraction, or com- 
parison of figures, does not appear 
to require any particular intelli- 
gence. It does, however, require a 
definite aptitude for perceiving and 
recognizing the figures. 

It Jis only by courtesy that we 
call this a “clerical aptitude” be- 
cause it may, in fact, be anything 
you want to name it. What we do 
know, however, is that clerks who 
work on numbers must have this 
aptitude, whatever we call it—and 
we know this because the best 
clerks on this work make the best 
test scores. On the average, the 
better clerks will score higher on 
most clerical tests than those who 
are poor clerks. 

The Pennsylvania Company uses 
the test known as the “Minnesota 
Test of Clerical Ability.” It con- 
sists of matching pairs of numbers 
and pairs of names and checking 
those pairs which are alike but not 
checking those in which there is a 
difference. This is one of the tests 
used in the selection of machine 
bookkeepers. Two of the other tests 
which we use there were developed 
in our own Personne] Department. 

We have two “batteries” of tests 
for the selection of bookkeepers, 
each battery consisting of three 
tests. We really need but one bat- 
tery, but we use both since the tests 
take very little time and this gives 
us a little added protection in 
selecting the right candidate. There 


(Continued on page 39) 
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Saving Time And Forms Is Important 


Because every bank is confronted with the necessity of eliminating all pos- 
sible unnecessary work, the articles published in Bankers Monthly are care- 
fully studied by officers; and letters are often written to our authors which 


bring out additional 


ECAUSE of the difficulty of 

maintaining the personnel of 

banks, and because of the in- 
creased cost of operation, it is 
important to eliminate any work 
that can be classified as unneces- 
sary, and to get along without 
forms that not only cost money but 
require space in which they must 
be stored. 

With these thoughts in mind, the 
First National Bank at Madison, 
Wisconsin, some time ago adopted 
a plan to eliminate the use of de- 
posit and withdrawal slips in the 
savings department. 

This plan was described by the 
president of the bank, T. R. Hefty 
in the July, 1942 issue of Bankers 
Monthly. Mr. Hefty also described 
several other ideas which have 
saved his bank time and expense. 

The idea of eliminating with- 
drawal and deposit slips appealed 
widely, and Mr. Hefty has had 
many letters from bankers asking 
for additional information. 

Some of those letters raised new 
questions and the answers to them 


ideas. 


give additional information. So 
they are reprinted here. 

For the convenience of our read- 
ers who may have overlooked the 
article, we reproduce again the de- 
sign of the ledger sheet which, it 
will be seen, has a space for the 
signature of the depositor on each 
line and the depositor is asked to 
sign in this space each time there 
is a transaction in the account. 

Thus it is not necessary for the 
teller to refer to the signature card. 
Neither is it likely that someone 
else might be able to withdraw 
from the account by signing the 
depositor’s name. Very few hand- 
writing experts would attempt to 
duplicate a signature when there 
were other signatures of the deposi- 
tor on lines just above. Even if he 
did attempt it the teller, even 
though he were a new employee, 
would be almost sure to catch the 
fraud. 

Attention should be called to the 
printed lines below the form on 
which the customer signs in which 
it says: “My signature at the side 


When this ledger card is used, it is not necessary to have a deposit 
or withdrawal slip because the customer signs opposite the line on 
which the new balance is printed by the window posting machine, 
and thus indicates his agreement with the entry and the balance. 
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WITHDRAWAL 


ACCOUNT NO. 


INTEREST DATES 
Apr. 1 and Oct. } 


INTEREST 


DEPOSIT —| INTEREST BALANCE _—| TRANS. SIGNATURE 














MY SIGNATURE ON THIS CARD OPPOSITE EACH WITHDRAWAL IS AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
THAT THE WITHDRAWAL AND THE EXTENDED BALANCE ARE CORRECT 


SIGNATURE 





SIGNATURE 


FORM NO. SA-1-329 F 


Here are a few which will be helpful. 


of each withdrawal is an acknowl- 
edgment that the withdrawal and 
extended balance are correct.” 

The depositor then signs below 
this statement, and when a new 
ledger card is needed, another sig- 
nature is obtained. This is done at 
the time of the first transaction 
entered on the new ledger card. 

Additional points are brought up 
by those who wrote to Mr. Hefty 
and both their letters and his re- 
plies are as follows: 


Withdrawal Slips Eliminated 


I have been reading about your 
new savings ledger card in Bank- 
ers Monthly, by the use of which 
you have eliminated withdrawal 
slips, and will appreciate it if you 
can send me a sample. 

It is my understanding that you 
have also eliminated your signa- 
ture card by this form, but if that 
is not the case will you please send 
me a sample of your signature 
form? 

Practically all of our customers 
are educated to make out a with- 
drawal slip and we have little dif- 
ficulty with this matter, except 
with a few aged persons. Neverthe- 
less, the idea is interesting to us 
and we would, therefore, like to see 
the forms which you are using.— 
Richard C. Huelsman, Compt., Cen- 
tral National Bank, Cleveland, O. 

These questions were answered 
as follows: 

A sample of our savings ledger 
card is enclosed which is handled 
through a National Savings Win- 
dow Posting Machine in conjunc- 
tion with the machine-posted 
passbook. These records are accom- 
plished simultaneously. You are 
perhaps familiar with the audit 
control features which are built 
into the N. C. R. Savings Window 
Machine. 

It may be observed from the 
ledger card that space is provided 
for the depositor to sign opposite 
any withdrawals he may make. By 
his signature at the bottom of the 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Where Bankers Monthly Readers 


Have Found New Loans 


Many of the types of loans reported here are neglected during 
periods when loans are easily found. Today, however, it is 
necessary to cultivate every source—and create new ones. 


N INVESTIGATION made 
A among many banks in most 
states, discloses the fact that 
there are sources of loans which 
have not yet been fully explored 
by the local lending organizations. 
A typical reply to a letter of in- 
quiry mailed recently by the edi- 
tors of Bankers Monthly is this: 
“We are hard pressed for loans, we 
have not discovered any new source. 
If your investigation turns up some 
type of loan which we have not ex- 
plored, we shall certainly be very 
grateful to Bankers Monthly for 
the information.” 

During the meeting of the board 
of directors of a Wisconsin bank 
recently, the loan portfolio was 
reviewed and it was discovered that 
the installment loans were being 
paid off at a more rapid rate than 
usual. The mortgage loans were 
also declining, though not as rapid- 
ly as might have been expected. 

The loan officer who specialized 
on mortgage loans, explained that 
he had been able to get a number 
of additional new loans by inter- 
viewing those people who had loans 
with other local institutons. Because 
the bank could offer a lower rate, 
he had been able to get quite a 
number of these people to switch 
their loans to the bank. 

By aggressive methods such as 
these, by spending a lot of time 
visiting with local people, and by 
seeing the operation of their busi- 
nesses first hand, many of our 
banker readers have discovered new 
sources of loans which have helped 
to maintain volume. 

In order to get some actual figures 
on the situation with respect to the 
proportion of loans now in banks, 
studies were made of a number of 
states and it was discovered that 
some banks have as much as 70% 
or more of their deposits invested in 
local loans. 

One bank, the Citizens State Bank 
of Santa Paula, California, had 
96.8% of its deposits in loans. 
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Of the 661 banks in the state of 
Iowa, 43.7% have at least 50% of 
their deposits invested in local 
loans. 

The state of Connecticut does not 
show up quite so well; only 27.2% 
of the banks there have as good a 
record. 

Louisiana has only 19% of its 
banks with 50% of deposits in 
loans; whereas California has 27% 
of its banks with this percentage. 

Utah, however, has the best per- 
centage of all, 55.9% of all banks 
having loan totals at least 50% of 
deposits. 

Other states may have better 
records. The point is: banks have 
not lost so many loans that they 
cannot earn expenses. As a matter 
of fact, bank earnings have been 
quite satisfactory in most places 
during the past year. 

It is true, of course, that increased 
earnings of factory employees have 
resulted in more personal loans be- 
ing paid off, and it is also true that 
fewer personal loans are being 
made. 

However, this effect is experi- 
enced largely by the city banks. The 
country banks seem to be able to 
keep up their loans better than the 
larger institutions in the cities. 

Following are a few accounts of 


more or less unexpected sources of 
loans which have come to the atten- 
tion of the editors of Bankers 
Monthly; and in a panel is a list 
of the types of businesses from 
which more or less unexpected loans 
were obtained by the aggressive 
work of loan officers. 

—o— 


A New Credit Line For A 
Lumber Dealer 


A lumber dealer had borrowed 
very little from the bank for two 
or three years. The banker in- 
quired as to the reason. He discov- 
ered that the dealer was using a 


The banker who keeps looking far afield for new loan 
sources may be overlooking a number of excellent 


ones right at his feet. 





Thirty-Three Types Of Business From Which New 
Loans Have Been Secured 


Coal dealers 

Dry goods merchants 
Finance Company 
Lumber dealer 
Contractor 

Grain elevator operator 
Chick hatchery 

Grocer 

Book publisher 

Jewelry manufacturer 
Lamb grower 

Hardware store 
Furniture business 
Owner of stone crusher 
Building and loan associations 
Dairy owner 

Cattle raiser 


long term credit arrangement with 
the wholesaler. 

When the matter was thoroughly 
investigated, it was found that the 
dealer was paying much more than 
the local bank rate for this accom- 
modation. 

The dealer’s business needed a 
little adjustment before he was a 
good bank credit risk, but this ad- 
justment was made, and the bank 
then had a new borrower whose 
business amounted to quite a lot in 
the course of a year. 

—C-—- 


Electric Saws Save Money And 
Create A Loan 


A builder in a Michigan town had 
a contract to build ten houses for a 
factory. A banker happened to be 
passing the scene of operations one 
day and noticed that several of the 
carpenters were sawing lumber by 
hand. The banker casually asked 
the contractor why he did not have 
electric power saws to do the work. 

“T have thought of it,” said the 
contractor, “but I haven’t enough 
surplus money to buy them.” 

After a little conversation and 
some figuring, it was discovered 
that the contractor could save more 
than the cost of the machines on 
this one job, and he knew where to 
get some used machines. The banker 
thus uncovered a loan, and the con- 
tractor saved himself some money. 

—O-- 


More Incubators—More Baby 
Chicks—More Loan Interest 


An operator of a chick hatchery 
in Ohio had an opportunity to 
greatly increase his sales, but he 
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Field warehousing 
Flour miller 
Creamery owner. 
Church 

Fraternal lodge 
Woodworking industry 
Variety store 
Co-operative elevator 
Canning factory 
Summer hotel 
Library 

Horse dealer ° 

Shoe dealer 

Poultry buyer 
Packing plant 

Feed dealer 


didn’t have enough money to buy 
the eggs to fill more incubators. 
He had enough business in pros- 
pect to warrant the use of two other 
incubators. The banker learned 
about the situation in a round- 
about way, and the next time the 
hatchery man was in the bank the 
cashier called him to his desk and 
asked him a number of questions. 
As a2 result a loan developed, and 
during the next year several other 
loans were made and paid to the 
benefit of both the hatchery owner 
and the bank. 
— O-—— 


A New Loan—More Wood Sawed 


A Wisconsin banker discovered 
that a certain farmer had two sons 
who the banker believed would like 
to do something to earn money for 
themselves. There were a_ good 
many farmers in the vicinity who 
had logs to be sawed into firewood. 
The banker asked these boys if 
they had time, and if they would 
like to make a business of sawing 
wood during the winter. The boys 
were interested at once. “But,” 
they said, “we have no power saw.” 

The banker asked the boys to in- 
vestigate the cost of a used power 
saw which he had seen advertised, 
and to talk to some of their neigh- 
bors to see if they could get enough 
work to keep them busy all winter. 
It was not long before the boys re- 
turned with complete information, 
and with the encouraging news that 
they could get more wood to saw 
than they could possibly take care 
of during that season. 

The banker promptly lent the 
money to buy the saw and the 


tractor needed to run it. Before 
the winter was over, the loan was 
paid and the boys have been good 
bank customers ever since. 

—O— 


Notes On Pure Bred Hog Sales 


A farmer in a Minnesota town 
had developed quite a nice busi- 
ness in pure bred hogs. He discov- 
ered that there were a good many 
townspeople with regular salaries 
who had small places where a few 
hogs could be kept. They desired 
to purchase several pure bred hogs 
on time payments. He consulted 
his banker about a method of han- 
dling these deals and discovered 
that he could get a bank reference 
on most of the customers. 

“If you get a satisfactory bank 
reference, that is, a letter from the 
customer’s bank saying that he has 
a job, is dependable, and that he 
can and will make regular pay- 
ments on the notes, I will then dis- 


count the notes for you,” said the, 


banker. 

“You endorse each note and I 
will take it and give you the full 
amount. Then I will collect the note 
and the interest through the cus- 
tomer’s bank. If any note is not 
paid, I will charge it to your ac- 
count and it will be up to you to 
make the collection.” 

The bank secured several thou- 
sand dollars worth of notes which 
caused the bank no trouble at all. 


How To Make Rubber Floor 
Mats Last Longer 


They can’t be replaced! They are 
needed in the bank’s operation! 
They must be handled with care or 
abuse will ruin them! 

These are only three of the many 
reasons why every bank executive 
should see that the utmost care and 
attention is given to the floor mats 
in his building. Knowing how is the 
main thing, so here are the recom- 
mendations of experts for care and 
preservation of these floor cover- 
ings: 

1. Use only fresh water in mop- 
ping and see that it is lukewarm 
when used. Don’t use water that 
has become dirty from other clean- 
ing. 

2. Clean the balance of the floor 
first; then use fresh lukewarm 
water on the mats and start mop- 
ping at the edge of the mat, never 
the center. 

3. Clean mats at least twice a 
week and scrub the topside with a 
brush; all that is needed is plenty 
of lukewarm water and a lot of 
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Historical Banking Oddities 


S EARLY AS 400 B. C., A FAVORITE PLEDGE FOR LOANS 
AMONG GREEK BANKS WERE MORTGAGES ON LAND, 
HOUSES, APARTMENTS AND OTHER REAL ESTATE! 


good old elbow grease. 

4. Never wash just one side of 
the mat; every time the topside is 
washed, make certain that the same 
care is given the underside. And be 
sure the same cleaning procedure 
is applied to the area on which the 
mat lays. 

5. Many mats are destroyed by 
maintenance people using harsh 
cleaners on the floor surface cov- 
ered by the mat and not thoroughly 
removing the chemicals from these 
cleansers. Make sure that this area, 
when such cleaners are used, is 
thoroughly cleaned again and again 
with hot water. 

6. No matter how large or small 
a mat may be, never pull it across 
the floor when cleaning or pick it 
up in any other way than rolling 
it into cylinder shape. 
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7. If possible, avoid washing mats 
in direct sunlight or with too much 
hose pressure. Above all, scrub... 
scrub ... and scrub some more. 

8. Use cleaning materials only 
with the utmost care and when 
tempted to use something new 
write the manufacturer first (if 
possible send him a sample of the 
new cleaner). It is generally best 
to use only the established cleaners 
specifically recommended by the 
manufacturer, but when uncertain 
take the trouble to use a three-cent 
stamp to be safe .. . that’s cheaper 
than being sorry. 

9. It is also wise to institute rules 
for employees with specific instruc- 
tions that heavy sharp objects 
should be kept off these mats, that 
objects should not be hauled or 
dragged across them, and _ that 


large mats in particular should 
never be pulled across the floor 
from one place to another.—Ernest 
W. Fair, Bristow, Okla. 


Manual Of Job Evaluation 


By Eugene J. Benge, Samuel L. H. 
Burk, and Edward N. Hay. 
Published by Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York, N. Y. 
Cloth bound, 198 pages, price $3. 

One of the authors, Edward N. 
Hay, is personnel officer of the 
Pennsylvania Company in Phila- 
delphia, and has contributed a 
series of articles to Bankers Month- 
ly on the subject of handling bank 
employees. 

For that reason, this book will be 
particularly interesting to bankers 
everywhere, for it is based upon 
bank experience. 


An idea of the content of the 
book may be had from the follow- 
ing quotation from the preface: 


“Wage and salary evaluation has 
been gaining attention in industry 
in the past few years. Practically 
every conference on industrial re- 
lations management includes this 
topic in the program. Because of 
time and space limitations, papers 
on the subject have necessarily had 
to omit procedural details. It is the 
purpose of this book to remedy the 
omission by supplying specific, 
step-by-step instructions for the 
installation of a systematic and 
orderly wage and salary program. 


“This manual is devoted primar- 
ily to an authoritative exposition of 
job analysis and to that method of 
job evaluation known as “Factor 
Comparison.” It is not intended as 
a treatise on wages, but is ad- 
dressed directly to executives and 
workers seeking a practical method 
for determination of equitable wage 
and salary rates. 

“Executives and workers will find 
in these procedures valuable tools 
for settling questions of wages and 
sound methods of job analysis and 
salaries. The authors believe that 
evaluation will eliminate many of 
the uncertainties commonly found 
in wage issues by converting them 
into agreed-upon matters of fact, 
thereby narrowing the area of dif- 
ferences of opinion between man- 
agement and labor.” 


The most important quality of an 
executive officer is the ability to 
arrive at a decision—plus_ the 
courage to stand upon it firmly, 
once it has been made. 
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More Articles On 
Correspondent Banking Services 


As was suggested with the previous group of articles, these should 
be handed to the local newspaper editor for use as he desires. These 
experiences are designed to suggest to local customers that they 
may handle difficult business transactions through the local bank. 


Appraisal Securea For Bank 
Customer 


A customer of a bank in a city 
of 10,000 had a piece of business 
property left to him in a distant 
state by a relative. Through a real 
estate agent he received an offer 
for the property, but never having 
seen it and knowing very little 
about the value of property in the 
locality he was at a loss to know 
whether to accept the proposition 
or not. 

He mentioned the situation rather 
casually to his banker the next day 
and the banker promptly offered to 
get him an unbiased appraisal. 

“How can you do that?” asked 
the customer 

“Quite easily,” responded the 
banker. “We have a correspondent 
in a city in that state and that 
correspondent can get almost any 
type of service we may need. 

“If you are in a hurry I'll call our 
correspondent on the _ telephone, 
and we'll get the appraisal more 
quickly.” 

The description of the property 
was given, the telephone call was 
made, and within two hours the 
banker called his customer and 
said: “Our information is that the 
offer you have been made is about 
$5,000 too low. 

The customer made a counter 
offer of $5,000 higher, and within 
two days he had closed the deal at 
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the higher price. 

The customer offered to pay the 
bank a fee for the service but the 
banker explained: “The only cost 
to us was the cost of the telephone 
call and that, of course, we will 
expect you to pay. But that is all. 
If you made an extra $5,000 we 
are glad. The service cost us noth- 
ing and we will charge you 
nothing.” 

The customer wanted to know 
more about this type of service, and 
the banker explained it as follows: 

“We have in America what is 
known as the Correspondent Bank- 
ing System. Our bank keeps a de- 
posit of funds in several city insti- 
tutions and those city banks will 
do almost anything for us. 

“The city bank officers have con- 
nections with many types of busi- 
ness, and the city bank in turn has 
banks like ours as correspondents 
all over the country. 

“It happened, in this case, that 
the city bank had to call a bank 
in the town where your property 
was located. That bank was a corre- 
spondent of the city bank where we 
have our deposit. It was glad to 
make an appraisal which its officer 
probably did by calling some real 
estate man he knew and who was 
familiar with the property. 

“It may be that we will get a bill 
for the appraisal, but if we do it 
will not amount to a great deal.” 

“Well,” said the customer, “it 
seems to me that our banking sys- 
tem is more effectively organized 
than any other type of business. I 
don’t know of any other type of 
businessmen who co-operate as 
closely as the banks appear to do.” 

—o— 


Local Farmer Aided By Bank 
In Livestock Shipment 


A farmer recently went into his 
local bank and said that he was 


about ready to ship a carload of fat 
cattle. He had been shipping, here- 
tofore, to a nearby point, but he 
thought that, in this case, he would 
ship to Chicago. 

He didn’t know how to get the 
name of a livestock commission firm 
to handle the shipment, and he 
didn’t know how he could arrange 
to be sure to get all of the money 
that was due him from the trans- 
action. 

The local banker explained that 
his bank had a correspondent in 
Chicago which would handle all of 
the details for him. He explained 
that a city correspondent bank is 
simply a large institution in which 
the local bank maintains a deposit 
of funds and from which it receives 
all sorts of services. 

The name of a good commission 
firm was secured and the farmer 
was assured that the cattle would 
not be delivered to the buyer until 
a satisfactory payment had been 
made to the city bank, which, in 
turn, would transfer the funds to 
the local bank. 

“In short,’ explained the local 
banker, “a few days after you ship 
your cattle the money will be cred- 
ited to your account here in our 
bank and you can draw checks 
against it the same as against any 
other deposits.” 

The sale was made at a Satisfac- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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631 Tested Ideas Published In 
Bankers Monthly In 1942 


During the past six years, Bankers Monthly has published 5,587 ideas 


developed and tested in the banks of America for the purpose of reduc- 
ing costs, improving customer service, and increasing profits. The 305 


Accounting 


Complete Bookkeeping Unit Avoids 
Moving The Books 


On page 302, July, 1942 issue 


FEATURES OF THE 
BOOKKEEPING 


SPECIAL 
UNIT 


1. Large counter space is provided for 
sorting. 

2. A special disappearing top adds to 
the sorting space. 

3. A fireproof safe (Underwriters label 
class B with relocking device) under 
the table provides adequate storage for 
checks and credits which are stored over 
night, the signature cards, and the book, 
and obviates the necessity of moving 
these materials to the bank’s vault. 

4. Each bookkeeper has an individual 
combination on her safe so that there 
is no likelihood of anyone tampering 
with her accounts. 

5. The safe is provided with a reced- 
ing door which slides back along the side 
of the safe on rollers and is never in 
the way. 

6. Spaces are provided in the safe for 
stationery. 

7. The desk top has spaces for pins 
and paper clips. 

8. A fluorescent lamp lights the desk 
top, and another one lights the machine 
and statement tray. 


THE BOOKKEEPING TECHNIQUE 


1. Checks are examined for date, sig- 
nature, and stop payment notices. Only 
those of $500 or more are sight paid. 

2. They are sorted to accounts. 

3. Two bookkeepers work as one unit 
and each one runs a journal sheet pick- 
ing up old balances and establishing 
new ones. 

4. The books are then exchanged and 
the posting proceeds with a journal sheet 
back of the statement sheets. The post- 
ing is divided into three sections and a 
total set up for each section for quick 
proving. 

5. These totals are compared with the 
totals on the journal run by the other 
operator and, if errors are disclosed, the 
corrections are easily made. 

6. At the end of the month, the state- 
ments are photographed and mailed, the 
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ideas published during the last six months of 1942 are repeated here. 


bank retaining the film as its record. 
7. The two journal sheets are also 
stored for several months. 


Paying And Posting Delayed In At 
Least Two Cities 


On page 347, August, 1942 issue 
THE ROUTINE IN SYRACUSE 


1. Only dishonored items of $500 or 
more are returned to the sending bank 
the same day. 

2. There is, therefore, no early paying 
except on those few large items which 
may be questioned. 

3. The counter items under $500 are 
not listed until the following morning, 
and if any must be returned, they are 
sent back the day after receipt. 

4. The incoming mail and clearings 
are posted on the day of receipt in one 
bank, but not until after the bank closes 
in others. 

5. The Lineoln National posts counter 
items the following morning at 8. 

6. Returned checks are exchanged in 
the morning clearing. 


Subject 


Accounting.... 


Administration and 
Management “ 


Correspondent Banking. 


Loans—Dealer Credits 
Loans—Loan Hazards 
Loans—Real Estate.... 
Loans—Warehouse Receipts 
New Business.... 


Personnel........... 
Public Relations..... 


Safe Deposit 
Statistics. . 
Supplies 
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7. The Lincoln National single posts 
and photographs its ledger sheets, but it 
proves each day’s posting by running 
the items on a fast electric calculator. 

8. Each book is provided with a pre- 
determined total by the proof machine 
which automatically sorts the checks by 
books. 


THE ROUTINE IN NEW ORLEANS 


1, All incoming deposits are proved on 
the day received. 

2. Clearings are exchanged with other 
banks onee a day between 4:30 and 7 
p-m., the packages being sent direct to 
each bank and a hand receipt being 
taken for each. 

3. A special erew comes on late in the 
afternoon to prove the incoming clearings 
and sort the checks to the books so that 
they will be ready for posting at 8 the 
next morning. 

4. There is no hurry to complete 
paying, for dishonored checks are not 
returned until the next day at one 
o’elock. (12 o’clock on Saturday). 

5. Some banks do the posting at night. 


Voucher Department Helps Speed 
Up Bookkeeping 


On page 490, November, 1942 issue 


HOW BOOKS ARE PROVED 


1. A listing is made on a journal of 
the previous balances of each extended 
ledger sheet. 

2. The total amount of credits posted 
is added (taken fronr the journal sheet). 

3. The total amount of debits is de- 
ducted. 

4. The result is then compared with 
the total of new balances shown on the 
journal sheet. 

5. On Mondays and Thursdays, all 
balances are listed and a trial proof is 
made with the general ledger. 


WHAT THE VOUCHER 
DEPARTMENT DOES 


1. Compares checks with statements. 

2. Cancels checks after they have 
been released by bookkeepers. 

3. ‘*Thumbs’’ vouchers charged to 
bank accounts. 

4. Renders statements to customers. 
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Administration and Management 


How To Operate A Bank Library 
On page 445, October, 1942 issue 


A SUGGESTED PERSONNEL FOR A 
LARGE BANK LIBRARY 


1. The librarian. 

2. The cataloger. 

3. Two reference assistants—one for 
subject files and one for corporation 
material. 

4, The order librarian who also serves 
as desk librarian. 

5. Clerical assistants to do typing, 
clipping, and other routine work. 
Note—a small library may require one 
person to do all of this work. 


Correspondent Banking 


These Nine banks Co-Operate In Using 
Correspondent Bank Services 
On page 390, September, 1942 issue 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE PLAN TO USE 
CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 


1. The banks associated themselves 
by a formal agreement under the title, 
‘*The Chippewa Valley Club.’’ 

2. All agreed that each bank would 
require that its investment officer con- 
taet through personal visitation its 
correspondent bank in either Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, o: Chicago, 
at least every 60 days, and take up with 
that correspondent its investment port- 
folio. 

3. Each bank president is required to 
make monthly personal contacts with 
either the correspondent banks of his 
own institution or the correspondent 
banks of any of the institutions asso- 
ciating themselves in the Club. 

4, Each bank agreed to abide by the 
investment policies and_ principles 
adopted by a majority of banks within 
this organization—these having refer- 
ence primarily to quality and maturity. 

5. All agreed that the selection of 
issues to be purchased within the limits 
set forth in No. 4 is to left to the dis- 
cretion of each bank. 

6. All agreed that each bank would 
send its executive officer on investments, 
or a substitute, to each monthly meet- 
ing of the organization. 

7. All agreed that each bank would 
furnish the president of this organiza- 
tion with a complefe list of its securities 
and would supplement that, at least 
every 30 days, with respect to addi- 
tions or deletions; such list is to show 
the part amount and give a complete 
deseription of each issue held. 

8. a. All agreed that each bank would, 
within a six-months’ period and _ sub- 
ject to such subsequent action as the 
organization may take, bring its port- 
folio within the investment recommen- 
dations to be adopted at the first regular 
meeting of the Chippewa Valley Club. 

b. All agreed that at the end of 
six months from the above date, the list 
of securities held by each bank would 
be open for the inspection of the entire 
organization. 
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9. All agreed that new investments 
made by each bank would have the ap- 
proval of either the organization, its 
president, or one of the correspondent 
banks. All local issues are excluded from 
this agreement. 

10. All agreed that any bank deviating 
from the investment policies or invest- 
ment suggestions adopted by this organ- 
ization should place on file in writing 
with the president of the organization, 
the fact that it is not coneurring in 
such policies or investments, and state 
in the communication the issue or issues 
which are being held contrary to ree- 
ommendation. 

11. All agreed that any information 
as to policy or policies formulated by 
the organization, or with regard to any 
specific issue or issues, is to remain the 
sole property of the banks associating 
themselves in the Chippewa Valley Club. 

12. Each bank does its own buying 
and selling, and chooses its own broker, 
correspondent bank, or agent to perform 
this function. 

13. Not over 12 banks may be in- 
cluded in the organization. : 

14. It was agreed that no respon- 
sibility should attach to this associa- 
tion, its officers, or individual members, 
as to any actions taken or recommended. 
Each member bank assumes all respon- 
sibility with respect to its own pur- 
chases and sales of securities or invest- 
ments recommended by the association 
or otherwise. 


Correspondent Representatives Help 
Promote Livestock Feeding 


On page 400, September, 1942 issue 


HOW BANKS HELP IN THE 
LIVESTOCK FEEDING BUSINESS 
1. One city bank representative travels 

extensively through the range territory 
and informs local bankers in feeding 
sections as to the condition of feeder 
cattle and sheep and the probable prices. 

2. Bankers in feeding sections corre- 
spond with those in range sections. 

3. The Iowa Agricultural College holds 
conferences on the range cattle situation 
which are attended by local bankers. 

4. The local banker gives his feeder 
eustomers the information he has thus 
obtained and keeps them borrowing at 
his bank. 

5. The local banker encourages the 
use of commercial feeds to increase the 
profits of the feeder. 

6. Many of the discussions in diree- 
tors’ meetings center around the feed- 
ing of livestock as it pertains to the 
bank’s profits. 


Equipment 
Secretaries Accomplish More With 
Well-Planned Desks 
On page 297, July, 1942 issue 
PRINCIPLES OF DESK SELECTION 
First Consideration 
The location 

Near executive—select desk to match 

executive’s desk and use pedestal 

style 

In separate room—select most effi- 


IN 1932, “Bookless Book- 
keeping” promised (1) sub- 
stantial savings in labor, in 
machines, in stationery... and 
(2) protection against errors 
and fraud. 

Both of these promises have 
long since become accom- 
plished facts. 

In 1943, the heads of nearly 
5000 banking institutions 
thank their lucky stars that 
they had the foresight to par- 
ticipate in the introduction 
and perfection of Recordak 
and Recordak Photographic 
Accounting Systems. 

Because they are equipped 
with Recordak, these progres- 
sive bankers are able to dupli- 
cate irreplaceable paper rec- 
ords on tiny rolls of safety 
film... store them in their 
vaults where they are safe from 
wartime. hazards. 

If you are not Recordak- 
equipped, you may be able to 
arrange for the photographic 
protection of your records... 
and those of your depositors 
.. . through the co-operation 
of a near-by bank. Recordak 
Corporation, Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Co., 350 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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indisputable record of every check transaction, 
vital protection against fraud. 
Recordak photographs 30 checks 
for one cent...on 16 mm. Recordak 
Safety Film. This record protects you 
against cancelled check fraud, inside 
irregularity, errors and disputes... 
and at the same time gives you a 
tamper-proof, abstraction-proof file. 





great. Recordak is rented... not sold—no 


charge for installation or upkeep. 
Hundreds of banks now use it — and 
find it indispensable. 


Investigate Recordak. A request from you 
will bring complete Recordak information, 
with a list of users near you, who will be 
glad to show you the increased efficiency, 
economy, and protection which Recordak 
makes possible. Write today. 











Recordak Corporation 


Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 











cient style and size 
Second Consideration 
Drop head style 
Pedestal style 
Dictating machine style 
Third Consideration 
Inserts for organization 


INSERTS FOR ORGANIZING WORK 


Convenience tray (center drawer) 
Box drawer with movable partitions 
Deep drawer letter file (for follow up) 
Waste basket 

Stationery rack 

Card file trays 


STYLES AVAILABLE 


Drop Head 

One pedestal 

Two pedestal 
Pedestal typewriter space 

Right pedestal 

Left pedestal 

One pedestal 

Two pedestal 
Dictating machine desk 

One pedestal 

Two pedestal 


Expense Accounting Simplified 


On page 552, December, 1942 issue 


THE ROUTING OF EXPENSE 
ACCOUNTING BY MACHINE 

1. A separate card is punched for each 
item of expense incurred. Each depart- 
ment is allocated its proportionate share 
of such expenses as: insurance; tele 
phone; furniture and equipment rentals; 
social security taxes; cost of operating 
certain service departments; office rent. 
These items are set up on ecards (auto 
matically reproduced by machine for 
change of date) which are used through 
the year to type each month’s reports. 

2. After machine sorting of cards by 
account groups, a daily report from the 
electric accounting machine is obtained. 
The Audit and Expense Departments 
compare these totals to the ‘‘Proof’’ 
totals already recorded in General 
Books. The cards are then stored until 
the end of the month. 

3. A monthly report is prepared for 
each department, listing in detail each 
item of expense incurred by the depart 
ment, which shows the current month 
and period-to-date totals by account 
groups. Copies are sent to: (a) the de 
partment head, (b) the expense depart 
ment and filed by department, (c) the 
expense department and filed by months 
(This copy is considered as the Expense 
Ledger). 

When printed the monthly expense 
Statement shows the name of the firm to 
which money was paid or the bank’s own 
service department to which credit has 
been given for services performed; 
a description of the expense; the 
amount; the date; and the cumulative 
total for each group of expense accounts. 

4. While monthly reports are made, 
the electric accounting machine devel- 
ops a cumulative total for the year 
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How These Tabulations 
Are Used 


1.A special management 
committee reviews the entire list 
every six months and discusses 
those ideas which appear to have 
practical value. 


2. Department heads are ad- 
vised to consider every idea per- 
taining to their department's 
work, with the view to making 
improvements. 


3. Individuals within the bank 
are asked to review the entire 
list of ideas for the purpose of 
selecting the useful ones. 


4. In some cases, the president 
reviews the list carefully and 
compares it with the routine fol- 
lowed in his bank. 


5. Some cashiers use the list 
as the basis for employees” meet- 
ings, and encourage the em- 
ployees to comment on any idea 
which may improve their work. 


which is automatically punched into a 
card to be used in preparation of next 
month’s report. 

5. Each month a listing of expenses 
(arranged by account classifications) is 
prepared to give the necessary detail in 
support of the control accounts in Gen- 
eral Books. 

6. A condensed statement is prepared 
for each department, in which only the 
totals for each classification of expense 
appear. In addition to the current 
month’s expenses, it also shows the to- 
tals for previous month, current year- 
to-date and previous year-to-date. This 
comparative report aids the department 
head and the Comptroller in following 
the trend of expenses and exercising 
control thereof. 

7. If the total purchases from any one 
firm or of any type of material or serv- 
ice is desired, all the expense cards can 
be put through the sorting machine and 
arranged by firm name or any other 
order. They ean then be run through 
the electrical accounting machine, which 
will print any part of the information 
desired according to the way the print- 
ing control has been set. 

8. The information printed is con- 
trolled by means of an automatic plug- 
board. This plugboard makes it possible 
to set the mechanism, so that it will 
read, or eliminate, any column on the 
eard; print the information in any posi- 
tion on the form; designate any figures 
with selected symbols; add any series 
of figures; accumulate balances; subtract 
certain items; or ignore the information 
on certain cards. 





ACCOUNTS MAINTAINED BY 
ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING 


1. Personal Trusts 
Assets and liabilities 
Income & expense 
2. Bank Expense 
Direct expense 
Indirect expense 
3. Payroll 
Paying 
Employee statistics 
4. Personal Loans 
Direct 
Paper purchased 
F.H.A. Loans (complete) 
6. Real Estate Loan Analysis 
7. Rental Accounting (complete) 
Trusts 
Agencies 
. Furniture, Fixtures, Equipment and 
Forms Inventory and Analysis 


Qo 


Filing 
How To Get More Room In Your 
Correspondence Files 


On page 496, November, 1942 issue 


TYPES OF LETTERS WHICH NEED 
NOT BE FILED 

These types are destroyed after 30 
days by the Merchants National Bank 
of Mobile: 

1. Those acknowledging deposits. 

2. Those expressing appreciation. 

3. Those forwarding closed-out state- 
ments. 

4, Credit inquiries containing no in- 
formation. 

5. Letters of sympathy. 

6. Authorization of the transfer of 
money and the shipment of currency. 

7. Other letters containing no infor- 
mation of value. 

In the First National Bank of Kansas 
City, Missouri, the following types are 
not filed: 

1. ‘*Thank you’’ letters. 

2. Letters asking the bank for ordi- 
nary information. 


Lighting 


More Light And Better Work With 
Modern Fluorescent Lamps 


On page 309, July, 1942 issue 


SEVEN BENEFITS FROM THE USE 
OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS 

1, Everyone agrees that it improves 
working conditions materially. 

2. Heat generated by incandescent 
lamps is eliminated; there is no appre- 
ciable heat from the fluorescent tube. 

3. It is more economical in the use 
of current; you get more light for less 
money. 

4. The number of errors in work- 
rooms is reduced when fluorescent tubes 
replace incandescent bulbs. 

5. Efficiency is increased. 

6. There are no complaints about 
eyestrain. 

7. More light and better light was 
provided by 800 watts of fluorescent 
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tubes than with 2,100 watts of incan- 
descent bulbs. 


Loans 


How War Production Board Orders 
Affect Banking Transactions 


On page 485, November, 1942 issue 


ORDERS AFFECTING BANK LOANS 


1. Many orders restrict transfer of 
title and endorsement and delivery of 
documents and apply to banks partici- 
pating in the financing of commodity 
loans, exports, and imports. 

2. While many of the Limitation or- 
ders contain provisions restricting trans- 
fer, these restrictions are in most cases 
qualified to exclude financial transac- 
tions. For example, L-5-d and L-23-b 
restricting transfer state, ‘‘ Transfer does 
not include a transfer of title merely for 
security purposes. ’’ 

3. Many of the orders require that 
persons who have possession or control 
of certain commodities file reports. For 
example, M-51 relating to pig and hog 
bristles, stipulates that sales, deliveries, 
and transfers of title may be made to 
the importer if each person participating 
in the transaction reports to the War 
Production Board on or before the close 
of the next business day. 

4. General Imports Order M-63 pro- 
hibits every person other than a govern- 
mental agency from making arrange- 
ments for the importation of any mate- 
rial listed in the order without authoriza- 
tidn from the Director General for Op- 
erations. 

5. Banks may not participate, by 
financing or otherwise, in arrangements 
for the importation of any materials on 
List I, I, III without receiving a copy 
of the authorization issued by the Direc- 
tor General for Operations. 

6. No bank or other person having 
possession of any written instrument 
evidencing interest in any material on 
List I may dispose of such interest or 
transfer possession of the instrument 
other than to a government agency with- 
out written authorization of the Direc- 
tor General for. Operations, unless the 
material was imported before it became 
subject to the order; or such person 
neither knows nor has any reason to 
know that such material was imported 
after it became subject to the order; or 
the disposition or transfer is necessary 
to permit a consignee to make a dis- 
position of material permitted in the 
order; or the disposition or transfer is 
made to the owner of the material and 
such owner has complied with all pro- 
visions of the order. 


P.C.A. Competition Hasn’t Reduced 
Our Loans 
On page 554, December, 1942 issue 


HOW SAFE CHATTEL LOANS 
ARE MADE 


1. The security is personally inspected. 

2. It is evaluated on the basis of con- 
servative prices and not on inflated 
prices. 
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For Bank Investment 
Short Term U. S. Securities 


Treasury Bills, maturing weekly with a 
maximum of 91 days 


Treasury Certificates of Indebtedness 
53g% due Feb. 1, 1943 
65% due May 1, 1943 
%g% due Aug. 1, 1943 
%g% due Nov. 1, 1943 
%g% due Dec. 1, 1943 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
1% Notes due April 15, 1944 


Treasury 114% Notes due March 15, 1945 
1 9% Notes due March 15, 1946 
114% Notes due Dec. 


Treasury 134% Bonds due June 15, 1948 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail are invited, 
and quotation sheets will be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800 — LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


15, 1946 





3. Farmers are allowed as long as four 
years in which to liquidate by monthly 
payments. 

4. Every borrower is impressed with 
the fact that he must pay the bank 
whenever mortgaged property is sold. 

5. An assignment of a portion of a 
monthly milk check is taken from dairy- 
men. 

6. Statements of other sources of in- 
come are taken from other farmers and 
payments adjusted to come due when 
the farmer will have money. 

7. Chattel loans are sought by adver- 
tising in the newspapers of the county, 
by direct mail, and by radio advertise- 
ments. 


Dual Control For Collateral 
On page 558, December, 1942 issue 


ESSENTIALS OF COLLATERAL 
CONTROL 


1. Absolute dual control. 

2. Responsibility for initial good order 
of collateral. 

3. Fixed responsibility for making all 
collateral records. 


collateral record 


4. Simplicity of 
forms. 

5. Flat filing. 

6. An adequate control card. 

7. Adequate supervision to assure con- 
tinuous care of collateral and main- 
tenance of collateral records. 
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Loans—Dealer Credits 


Local Farm Equipment Dealers May 
Well Do Some Farming 


On page 325, July, 1942 issue 


DEALERS MAY HAVE SIX SOURCES 
OF INCOME 


1. Repair work on old machines. 

2. Profits on new machine sales. 

3. Income from the sale of 
tioned machines. 

4. Shop work on other types of equip- 
ment. 

5. Fees for custom work. 

6. Profits from 


recondi- 


his own farming. 


Reconditioned Farm Equipment Will 
Aid Future Stability 
On page 399, September, 1942 issue 
FOUR PROBABLE RESULTS 
1. Many discarded farm machines 
have a potential value, for they may be 
repaired and used in place of new ma- 


chines whose manufacture has’ been 
greatly restricted. 

2. The work on these machines may 
enable local dealers to maintain their 
profits. 


3. This work will keep mechanies in 
the business who will be badly needed 
in the local business after the war. 

4, All of this will accumulate to help 
stabilize all local 


We Make Loans For Car Repairs 


On page 394, September, 1942 issue 


business. 


HOW REPAIR LOANS ARE 
HANDLED 
1. The plan is explained to garage 
owners. 
2. The garage men suggest the plan 


te-custemers, and when repairs are rather 
extensive, the bill seems less to the cus- 
tomer he thinks of the size of 
the monthly payment rather than of the 
size of the total bill. 

3. The credit is investigated in 
same way as a credit for a used ear. 

4. The security is the same as for 
used-car financing. 

5. The note is taken without recourse 
to the garage owner so his business is 
on a cash basis. 

6. The car-owner is pleased because it 
is easier for him to pay his bill. 


7. The bank gets a 6% loan. 


because 


the 


Loans—Loan Hazards 


Prospects For Loans To Shirt 
Manufacturers 


On page 396, September, 1942 issue 


MANAGEMENT POLICIES AND 
HAZARDS THEIR NEGLECT MAY 
CREATE FOR A SHIRT 
MANUFACTURER 


Policies 
1. The manager must be a man of 
several vears successful operation in the 
business. 


2. Continuous market studies must be 
made to keep up-to-date on both demand 
and competition. 

3. Aggressive advertising and 
chandising must be continuous to main- 
tain consumer demand for the merchant. 
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mer- 


4. Cost control must be minute and 
continuous. 

5. Improved equipment will be in- 
stalled as often as it becomes available. 

6. Financial reports are to be com- 
pared with previous years and with 
previous months to discover dangerous 
trends before they become harmful. 


Hazards 
1. Lack of experience in the business 
increases costs and often keeps sales 


below a profitable level. 

2. Lack of knowledge of markets and 
competition often too-large in- 
ventories and profitless pricing. 


eauses 


3. Poor merchandising reduces sales 
and loses outlets to aggressive com- 
petitors. 

4. Guesswork usually ruins the pros- 
pects of profits. 

5. A manufacturer with obsolete 
equipment is likely to have costs too 


high to compete with modern plants. 
6. Dangerous trends in costs, sales, and 

profits may develop if 

figures are not made continuously. 


comparisons of 


Loans—Real Estate 
What Of Farm Prices? 


On page 341, August, 1942 issue 


FOUR POINTS IN THE CAMPAIGN 
FOR STABILIZING FARM PRICES 


1. The question is, are we going to 
repeat the speculative orgy touched off 
in the great state of Iowa by a few 
wash sales and almost immediately fol- 
lowed by a conflagration of increasing 
prices which swept the United States 
like a prairie fire? 

2. Last vear, according to official esti- 
mates, farm land prices advanced re- 
gionally up to 20% —about the only 
substantial rise for many years past. 

3. The Farm Credit Administration is 
making a sincere effort to prevent land 
prices from advancing unduly. 

4, Although many banks have changed 
hands in the last two or three vears, 
there is still a rather large back-log 
held principally by institutional leaders. 


Loans—Warehouse Receipts 


Larger Inventories With Field 
Warehousing 
On page 448, October, 1942 issue 


EIGHT CASES OF CURRENT 
FIELD WAREHOUSING 


1. Larger inventories than usual are 
carried by some Pacific Coast companies 
in field warehouses. 

2. The probability of a car shortage 
prompted many manufacturers 
everywhere to buy farther ahead and 
to be prepared to store the surplus de- 
livered. 

3. The lack of space in publie ware- 
has prompted California 
concerns to set up field warehouses and 
borrow on the receipts. 

4. Wineries and eanners 
containers in 


has 


houses some 


have field 


warehoused advance of 


their need. 


5. The Government has forced field 


warehousing on some canners by requir- 
ing the canner to store the goods indef- 


initely. 

6. Contractors on war housing jobs 
have had to field warehouse building 
materials. 


7. Coal dealers have field warehoused 
coal in piles on docks or in yards. 

8. Elevators and mills have banking 
arrangements which keep them financed 
on the basis of grain and flour as it 
fluctuates from month to month. 


New Business 


Tire And Gas Restrictions Make Mail 
Banking Necessary 


On paye 350, August, 1942 issue 


IT PAYS TO PROMOTE 
BANKING BY MAIL 


1. It helps to avoid over-crowding of 
the lobby at peak hours. 


2. It saves labor, for mail deposits 


WHY 


can be handled in far less time than 
counter deposits. 
3. Customers may be retained even 


after they move too far from the bank 
to visit it frequently. 
4. It adds many new customers. 


5. It creates goodwill for the bank 
to show customers how to save their 
tires and gasoline. 

Operation 


Simplified Check Handling Learnea 
Quickly By New Workers 


On page 343, August, 1942 issue 


EIGHT BENEFITS OF THIS PLAN 


1. Inexperienced clerks can be readily 
trained because each operation is made 
as simple as possible and not demanding 
a wide knowledge of the other operations 
of the Department. 

2. Analysis information 


proving deposit. 


acquired in 
3. Establishment of controls is simple. 

4. Proving time is reduced by ‘‘ batch- 
ing’’ small deposits. 

5. Bookkeepers get 
promptly. 

6. Items are listed in large bateches— 
usually 1,000 to 1,200 items—which 
speeds up the work of the listers about 
20%. 

7. The system serves as a training 
school for employees to be shifted to 
other departments. 

8. The peak load is reduced to a 
minimum, as the only requirement for 
additional help is a_ straight adding 
machine operator. 


deposit tickets 


SEVEN STEPS IN THE ROUTINE 

1. Deposits are first segregated into 
two groups—those containing five checks 
or less, and those containing six or 
more. 

2. The smaller deposits are grouped 
in batches of 150—the larger deposits 
are proved individually. 

3. Incoming cash letters have their 
items sorted five ways on colored sort- 


ing guides—counter deposits have their 
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items sorted three ways. 

4. Deposits are then proved on an 
electric calculator. 

5. Deposits go to the control machine 
operator for charging of credits to book- 
keepers and establishing batch totals 
for various classifications of items. 

6. Checks go to batches for sorting. 

7. Batches are listed and_ items 
charged to Transit Dept., Bookkeeping 
Dept., or Clearing Bank. 


Traditional Technique Dangerous 
Because Of Changing Conditions 
On page 291, July, 1942 issue 
THESE 18 IDEAS HAVE BEEN 
TRIED BY ONE BANK 
1. Savings deposit and withdrawal 
both eliminated by using a 
ledger card on which the depositor ac- 


slips are 


knowledges each new balance following 
a withdrawal, by signing on the line 
opposite the balance. 

2. There is never a peak load in the 
savings department because the interest 
is not computed on all accounts at the 
time; interest is computed on a 
section of aceounts each month, a re- 
schedule being followed. 

activity charge is made on 
accounts if more withdrawals 
are made than allowed by the rules; a 
charge of 15 cents each is made for ex- 
cessive withdrawals. 
department rules are 
printed in a separate pamphlet instead of 
in the passbook. 

5. Statements of commercial account 
customers are mailed on 25 different days 


same 


volving 
3. An 


savings 


4. Savings 


during the month to avoid a congestion 
in any one week. 

6. Posting machines are used which 
automatically provide analysis informa- 
tion. 


7. The work week begins Saturday 
noon so that two peak loads do not 


come together in one week. 

8. Green ledger sheets are now used 
which make the items posted on them 
much more legible than they, were on 
the vellow sheets. 

9. Single posting is used and state- 
ment sheets are photographed and then 
mailed. 

10. Delayed posting enables the book- 
keepers to proceed without interruption 
after all the items for the day have 
been collected and sorted. 

11. Deposit tickets are not padded 
and fewer are taken from lobby coun- 
ters to be used as serateh pads. 

12. A dumb waiter is used to earry 
the checks and deposit tickets from the 
teller’s space to the bookkeepers on the 
floor. 

13. A Telautograph connects the book 
keepers and tellers, and information 
without the knowledge of 
customers at the window. 


second 


is secured 


14. Central file cards are arranged on 
wheels at a semi-circular desk so that 
one girl can answer all inquiries and 
still have time for other work. 

15. A division is placed on the eus- 
tomer’s side of the teller’s window to 
encourage customers to move along so 
that the next one in line ean move into 
place without delay. 
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| pcg the farmer the soldier wouldn't travel far; without 
the soldier the farmer would be farming for the Axis. 


In 1942 the combination of good weather and the hard work 
of farm families all over the country produced the biggest 
crops on record. Those crops, together with the record 
breaking production of livestock, are helping win the war. 


More food, fiber and vegetable oils will be needed in 1943. 
It's going to be a harder job. We can't count on such good 
weather again. The labor supply will be short and less new 
machinery will be available. But our farm families are out 
to do the job regardless of the difficulties. 


Fortunately, there'll be no shortage of credit for the sound 
operators. City dollars will flow to farmers through the Federal 
intermediate credit banks and local lending institutions. Buyers 
of Federal intermediate credit bank debentures are, there- 
fore, aiding in the battle of production on the farm front. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





16. New employees are given an in- 
tensive course of training befere begin- 
ning work in the bank. 

17. Inactive accounts are kept sepa- 
rate from active accounts so that they 
are not handled unnecessarily. 

18. The bank’s forms are posted on a 
large display board in the comptroller’s 
office so that they may be under eon- 
tinuous review. 


Personnel 
Better Conventions Are In The Making 
On page 294, July, 1942 issue 
THESE PLANS HAVE BEEN TRIED 
1. Kansas bankers hold several meet- 


ings each year in addition to the state 
convention. 

2. Kansas holds a_ three-day 
school at the state university. 

3. Junior bankers hold an annual con- 
ference in which they have contests and 
discussions on practical bank operation. 

4. Kansas holds group sessions by size 
of banks so that bankers attending are 
all from banks of a similar size. In these 
meetings, operating methods and policies 
are compared. 

5. Every county in 
bankers association. 

6. Wisconsin has used the idea of 
having equipment manufacturers dis- 
play their goods, but at the present time 
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bank 


Kansas has its 





this cannot be continued. 

7. Wisconsin covers the subject of 
operating technique at a mid-winter 
conference. 

8. County associations are encour- 
aged, and the discussions at these are 
largely on practical operating questions. 

9. Pennsylvania emphasizes a_ trust 
company section in which those members 
which have trust activities compare 
their experiences. 


These Personnel Policies Hold 
Employees 
On page 304, July, 1942 issue 


WHAT THE BANK HAS DONE 
FOR EMPLOYEES 


1. It has issued a comprehensive 
manual of operations and corporate his- 
tory so that everyone has a clear idea 
(and a reference authority) of all the 
technique of operation and the policies 
controlling public relations. 

2. The management encourages both 
social and educational activities. 

3. Officers take a personal interest in 
every employee. 

4. A series of printed pamphlets 
entitled ‘‘ Human Relations In Business’’ 
is distributed to employees. 

5. Study groups discuss the 
phlets twice a month. 

6. The bank 
courses. 

7. Dinner meetings and picnics are 
provided to promote a better under- 
standing among employees. 

8. An employees’ paper is edited 
once a month by the various depart 
ments. 

9. Membership in the local Chamber 
of Commerce is provided for all officers 
and tellers. 

10. The bank operates a Quarter Cen- 
tury Club and all employees become 
members after they have served the 
bank 25 years. 

11. The names of the members of the 
Quarter Century Club are displayed on 
a bronze plaque in the bank lobby. 

12. Each member is presented with a 
bronze medallion inscribed with his 
name and the words: ‘‘In recognition of 
more than a quarter century of loyal 
service.’’ Each is also supplied a lapel 
emblem. 

13. A dinner is given to the Quarter 
Century Club each December by the 
president. 

14. The bank serves a_ substantial 
lunch to all employees without charge. 

15. Group life insurance is given to 
all officers and employees. 


pam- 


sponsors A.I.B. study 


Error Study Makes Errorless 
Bookkeepers 


On page 345, August, 1942 issue 


THE ERROR-RECORD PLAN 


1. A man in the banking department 
prepares a ‘‘Bookkeepers Monthly Error 
Report’’ on which each bookkeeper is 
graded according to the type and num- 
ber of errors made. 

2. On the 15th of each month, the list 
is reviewed by the head bookkeeper and 
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a ‘*Bookkeeper’s Performance Report’’ 
is prepared for each operator. 

3. Each bookkeeper starts each month 
with a eredit of 100% and from this is 
deducted: 

25% for each stop-payment paid. 

15% for each check posted to a wrong 
account. 

10% for each check paid which was 
drawn on another bank. 

10% for each error in assembling state- 
ments. 

5% for each error in listing amounts. 

4, The requisite number of deductions 
are made from the 100% to get an indi- 
vidual performance figure. 

5. Next, a Cepartment 
figure is computed. 

6. These records are used to 
age careful work. 

7. They are invaluable for salary ad- 
justments and promotions. 

8. As a result of this plan, the bank 
had a department average of 96% in 
1941; the lowest individual record was 
91%; and five bookkeepers had a per- 
fect 12-month record. 


performance 


encour- 


How New Employees Are Trained 


On page 493, November, 1942 issue 


ELEVEN CHAPTERS IN THE 
TRAINING COURSE FOR TELLERS 


1. Introduction to the course. 
2. The teller’s cage and its equip- 
ment. 
3. Cash—its handling and custody. 
4, Signatures — fingerprints — identi- 
fication. 
5. Savings operations. 
3. Savings examination. 
. Commercial operations. 
. Commercial examination. 
9. War bond and tax note sales. 
10. Selling the bank’s services. 
11. The customer and the bank—their 
relationship. 


Bank Personnel Work Under Wartime 
Conditions 


On page 543, December, 1942 issue 


EIGHT POINTS IN THE FINDING 
OF NEW EMPLOYEES 


1. Some person in each bank should 
specialize in personnel work. 

2. It is often better to employ high 
school students who have had no special 
bank training—the bank teaching what 
is needed. 

3. Increasing numbers of women are 
used in positions of responsibility. 

4. College students are used for part- 
time work. 

5. Married women are now employed. 

6. Girls are employed as pages. 

7. Friends of officers and employees 
usually are the best applicants. 

8. Advertising for employees has been 
necessary in recent months. 


Public Relations 


We Don’t Let People Forget The 
Union State Bank 


On page 544, December, 1942 issue 


HOW THE MEN ARE REMINDED 
1. Blotters are supplied to stores and 


offices, with the simple message, ‘‘ You 
will find it pleasant and convenient to 
bank at the Union State Bank.’’ 
2. Money pouches labeled with the 
bank’s name are distributed judiciously. 
3. Christmas wallets are supplied to 
those who wish to give money as gifts. 


HOW THE WOMEN ARE REMINDED 


1. Boxes of bridge pencils are deliv- 
ered to those who are planning parties. 

2. Neat blotters for home use are sup- 
plied. 

3. An educational 
‘*Know Your Money’ 


folder entitled 

’ is distributed. 

HOW THE CHILDREN ARE 
EDUCATED 


1. Officers of the bank 
schools and make short talks. 

2. Prizes are offered for the best 
essays on locally important subjects. 

3. Pencils are distributed at the be- 
ginning of the school term. 


visit the 


Lobby Flower Show Benefits Bank 
Public Relations 


On page 452, October, 1942 issue 


HOW THE IDEA DEVELOPED 


1, The management committee of the 
bank checked its operations against the 
list of ideas published in the previous 
six months’ issues of Bankers Monthly. 

2. It concluded that it should give 
more attention to publie relations. 

3. One member heard that a_ local 
group of flower lovers was looking for 
a place to hold a show. 

4. The committee offered the bank 
lobby for the occasion. 

5. The president sent a memo to all 
employees to prepare them to meet the 
flower show visitors. 

6. Over 4,000 visitors attended the 
two-day show. 

7. Many people were made to realize 
that there is a human side to banking 
and new customers opened accounts. 

8. Old customers indicated a renewed 
pleasure in dealing with the bank. 


‘Records 


Committee Reports Favorably On 
Photographing Stored Records 


On page 458, October, 1942 issue 


FOUR BENEFITS OF FILMED 
RECORDS 


1. The Congress has recognized film 
records as of the same authenticity as 
original documents, for a document with 
its official signatures, if any, could not 
have been photographed unless it 
existed. 

2. State legislatures in the following 
states have already enacted laws giving 
film a similar status to the original 
documents: Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and New York. 

3. It is estimated that 98% of the 
space necessary to store records will be 
saved by using films. 

4. The Bureau of Standards of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce has pub- 
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lished findings which indicate that films 
now used have lives whieh are prob- 
ably longer than any other record media 
now in common use. 


Single Posting And Filmed Records 
Simplify Operating Technique 


On paze 548, December, 1942 issue 


SEVEN RECORDS PUT ON 


. Customers’ 


FILMS 
checks. 

2. Transit items. 

3. Deposit slips. 

. Customers’ statements. 

. Safe deposit entry slips. 
3. Signature cards. 

. Notes. 


Safe Deposit 


New Income From Vaults Is Now In 
Prospect 
On page 560, December, 1942 issue 
FIVE WAYS TO INCREASE 
BOX RENTALS 


1. The public should be warned of the 
dangers which arise from sharing a safe 
deposit box with others. 

2. Larger boxes should be offered to 
those whose boxes are overcrowded. 

3. Power of attorney should be sug- 
gested to those enlisting in the armed 
forces so that their boxes may be opened 
to give necessary attention to securi- 
ties. 

4. Boxes should be suggested for pro- 
tecting war bonds. 

5. Boxes should be suggested for stor 
ing jewels and heirlooms. 


Statistics 


New Edition Of Blue Book Shows Six 
New Highs In Statements 
On page 450, October, 1942 issue 
SIX NEW HIGH POINTS IN 
BANKING 
1. Surplus is at a new high— 
1933. 


highest 
since 

2. Undivided -profits and reserves are 
the highest in ten years. 

3. Deposits are the highest in history. 

4. Total resources have never before 
reached the new high of over $93,000,- 
000,000. 

5. The banks never before held as 
large a total of Government bonds. 

6. Invested funds have _ inereased 
nearly three billion since December, 1941, 
but this gain is all in Governments; both 
‘*other securities’’ and ‘‘loans and dis- 
counts are less than December, 1941. 


TWO SERIOUS DECLINES 


1, The percentage of deposits in loans 
has declined to a little over 30% for the 
country as a whole whereas on Decem- 
ber 30, 1929, the percentage was 66 2/3. 


2. The percentage of total resources 


in Government bonds in December, 1933, 
was only a little over 15% but now it 
is 32% 
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Ideals 
are Practical 


Things 


Victory, complete and final, is the 
objective of every activity that 
now engages the attention of 
Government, of industry, of 
labor, and of finance. 


In war, as in peace, those who 
carry on in public service must 
hold fast to ideals. 


Entrust your business to an insti- 
tution that has served well 
through every major crisis for 
one hundred and forty years. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Resources over $650,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Supplies 


New Uses For Carbon Paper 


On page 497, November, 1942 issue 


SIX WAYS IN WHICH GNE-TIME 
CARBON PAPER IS USED 

1. The check register is 

eliminated by using ‘‘snap-out’’ carbon 

paper to make a file copy of the check. 


cashier’s 


2. The draft register is eliminated in 
the same way. 

3. The payroll vouchers are made in 
triplicate: Copy No. 1 is the bank’s 
record for posting to the employee’s ac- 
count. This eliminates the payroll jour- 
nal. Copy No. 2 is the deposit slip for 
credit to the employee’s account. No. 3 
is given to the employee as a record of 


salary, overtime, and deductions. 

FHA which 
have been sold to investors are recorded 
on a form with carbon copy which is 
prepared ahead of the due date. After 
payment, No. 1 is the voucher for post- 
ing, and No. 2 is sent with the remit- 
tance to the investor as a remittance 
report. 


5. Bank Money Orders are made in 
triplicate. No. 1 is given to the pur- 
chaser. No. 2 is filed and eliminates the 
use of a register. No. 3 is given to the 
customer as a receipt. 


6. Certified checks are recorded in 
duplicate. No. 1 is used as a debit to the 
customer’s account. No. 2 is the regis- 
ter. 


4. Payments on loans 
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War Controls Guide 


Two new War Control handbooks 
—one digesting all price and prior- 
ity regulations now in effect and 
the other summarizing the controls 
on imports and exports—have just 
been published by the N. Y. Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


Every OPA price ceiling or ra- 
tioning order and every WPB “L,” 
“M” and “P” regulation is covered 
in the compact 32-page “War Con- 
trols Guide.” Industries and com- 
modities are listed alphabetically 
along with a brief digest of the va- 
rious OPA and WPB regulations 
and amendments affecting each 
item. Over 2,100 individual rulings 
have been edited, weeded out and 
indexed in the effort to present a 
quick, authoritative overall picture 
of existing War Controls. 


The new “Import-Export Control 
Index” lists all existing controls in 
imports and exports along with the 
shipping priority rating and li- 
censing symbols assigned to the 
various commodities. The import 
section includes a complete break- 
down of the much discussed WPB 
Order M-63 and an outline of the 
forms and information importers 
are required to furnish. Commodity 
numbers, general license ranges 
and shipping priority ratings are 
presented in the export section. 

Copies of either of these two 
handbooks may be had at 25 cents 
each from the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, 63 Park Row, New 
York, N. Y. 


More Articles On 
Correspondent Banking 
Service 


(Continued from page 20) 


tory price, and the local farmer was 
pleased because the whole affair 
was handled with so little work on 
his part. 

—O-—— 


Receipt Secured From A Distant 
Creditor 


A farmer went into his local bank 
One day and told the cashier that 
he wished to pay a bill amounting 
to $1,200 which he owed to a firm 
in a distant town. 

He didn’t want to send the money 
direct to the firm, however, for he 
wanted to be sure to get an official 
receipt, and he was a little wor- 
ried for fear the firm might accept 
the money and not send the receipt. 
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“Let me send it for you,” sug- 
gested his banker. “I’ll send it to 
a bank in the town where the firm 
is located and instruct it not to 
pay the money until the necessary 
receipt is received. In that way, 
you can be sure that your receipt 
will be provided.” 

“How much will that cost me?” 
asked the farmer. 

“Very little,” said the banker. 
“Certainly not more than a dollar 
and a half and it may not be that 
much.” : 

“Well,” said the farmer, “that 
certainly is a fine service, and it is 
worth a dollar and a half to have 
it handled that way. I know the 
transaction will be taken care of 
properly. Just how shall I handle 
it?” 

“Just make out your check to our 
bank for the amount,” said the 
cashier, “and I will, in turn, send 
a cashier’s check to the bank in the 
town where the bill is to be paid 
with the instructions not to pay 
the bill until they get the proper 
receipt.” 


A Lost Creditor Is Found 


A business man asked this pecu- 
liar question of his banker one 
day: “Have you ever had the ex- 
perience of owing somebody money, 
having the money to pay the debt, 
but not knowing how to find the 
creditor?” 

“No, I don’t know that I have,” 
said the cashier, “but what is your 
situation?” 

The customer continued: “I owe 
some money to my wife’s brother. 
I borrowed it from him several 
months ago. In the meantime, he 
has moved from where he used to 
live, and we do not know where 
to find him. 


“We feel quite sure that he is in 
Minneapolis, but Minneapolis is a 
big place and we don’t know how 
to go about getting his address. 
I’d feel a lot better if I could get 
the money to him, so I could forget 
the debt.” 


After obtaining all the informa- 
tion about the creditor, the cashier 
offered to have his Minneapolis 
correspondent bank see what could 
be done to find the creditor. 

Within two days, he was able to 
tell his customer that if he would 
bring the money into the bank the 
cashier would have it delivered to 
his wife’s brother, obtain a receipt 
in settlement of the debt, and help 
to close the transaction. 


The local customer was aston- 
ished and wanted to know how the 
feat had been performed. 

“I simply wrote our Minneapolis 
correspondent,” explained the cash- 
ier, “and told him the situation. It 
happened that knowing the busi- 
ness in which your brother-in-law 
had been engaged the bank in 
Minneapolis was able to find him. 


“One of its officers was in close 
contact with people in that type of 
business and it required only a 
few telephone calls to find the man 
for whom were you looking.” 


This is an example of many sim- 
ilar cases which can be handled 
through any local bank. Each local 
bank has a correspondent in one or 
more cities. That means that a large 
city bank serves the local bank in 
any capacity needed in the city and 
surrounding territory. 

Each city bank’s officer specializes 
in keeping in touch with certain 
types of business. Therefore, one or 
another of the city officers, at the 
request of a. country bank, will 
make use of his contacts to take 
care of any business for the cus- 
tomers of a local institution. 


Wires On Returned 
Iterns Unnecessary 


(Continued from page 9) 


Mr. D. W. Henderson, vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Central 
Bank, Oakland, Calif., believes that 
the reason for non-payment is more 
important than the amount, and he 
sustains his belief in his letter as 
follows: 

“The general purpose of wiring 
non-payment should be to protect 
the original bank of deposit from 
loss. Loss could occur for several 
different reasons, the main ones be- 
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ing dispute over the amount of the 
check or lack of financial respon- 
sibility on the part of the drawer. 

“The practice of wiring non-pay- 
ment arose during the days when 
transportation facilities were con- 
siderably slower than they are to- 
day. With the quite general use of 
air mail, the time of collection and 
time of advising non-payment has 
been cut materially. 

“Our impression, based on our 
own experience, is that the rules 
for wiring non-payment should be 
entirely changed so that no wire 
‘vould be sent advising non-pay- 
ment, unless specific requests for 
such a wire were made by one of 
the parties to the check, and then 
only direct to the party requesting 
it. 

“Another very good reason for 
making the change at the present 
time is that the telegraph system of 
the country needs relief from the 
present overburden of its facilities. 
Telegrams should be used only in 
case of real necessity, and advising 
non-payment of many checks is not 
a necessity.” 

Mr. Edwin M. May, cashier of 
the National Exchange Bank of 
Augusta, Georgia, does not agree 
with Mr. Bishop’s suggestions and 
had the following comments to 
make: 

“In Mr. Bishop’s article he refers 
to the waste of time caused the 
bookkeeping department in review- 
ing deposits of that date to deter- 
mine if the depositor has just de- 
posited funds with which to pay 
the check. It has been our practice 
to return checks for reason of in- 
sufficient funds, which would be 
the only reason for having to re- 
view the deposits, whenever there 
are not sufficient funds on the 
ledger in the account of the deposi- 
tor at the time the check is pre- 
sented. Our view there is that if the 
deposit has not been posted on the 
ledger, then the funds are not col- 
lected, though they may be on hand, 
and the bank is within its rights to 
return the check. 


“Another point on which I do not 
agree with Mr. Bishop is the amount 
on which we should wire. It has 
been our experience that fraudu- 
lent transactions occur more fre- 
quently in checks of a_ smaller 
amount, and to be advised of items 
of a fraudulent nature is in my 
opinion the only excuse for wiring 
non-payment of any check. It would 
seem to me that the situation could 
be remedied by omitting the in- 
structions to wire non-payment on 
checks of a certain amount, and 
have it generally understood that 
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NO PRIORITIES ON 


WAR BONDS 


Next to the Stars 
and Stripes, Cletrac Is 
proud to be flying 
the Minute Man flag. 
Over 95 per cent of 
Cletrac employees are 
purchasing War Bonds 
by pay roll deduction. 


the only items the depcsitor’s bank 
is interested in are those of custom- 
ers whom the payee bank might be 
afraid of, and not to wire on items 
that are returned for endorsements, 
dating, and other such technical 
reasons. 

“I do agree with Mr. Bishop in 
connection with all the unnecessary 
wires that are sent in advising of 
a return item, and if the respon- 
sibility could be placed on the bank 
on whom the check is drawn to 
wire the first endorser, then I be- 
lieve his suggestion would be ideal. 
However, unless _ responsibility 





stomach.” So background for Victory is food—from the 
farms of America. 

But food, produced at low cost and in tremendous 
quantities, calls for power farming to replace the farm 
hands being withdrawn_for military service. 

Power farming is where you, the banker, can help by 
enabling the farmer through proper credit to repair 
existing machinery to the greatest possible extent. 

With all equipment working, the farms of America will 
becomefafgreatersbackground] for, Victory. Hilly | 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


could be definitely placed on the 
payee bank to advise the deposi- 
tor’s bank, I don’t believe it would 
be practical, because all too often 
we fail to advise the sending bank 
under the present conditions.” 

W. S. McLarin, Jr., president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank, Atlanta, 
Georgia, gave the matter careful 
consideration, and made the fol- 
lowing valuable comments: 

“In my opinion the changes rec- 
ommended by Mr. Bishop have 
merit and would be constructive. I 
have never known the reason why 
$500 was selected as the minimum 
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amount on which wire advice of 
non-payment should be sent and, 
therefore, it occurs to me that the 
amount could just as well be fixed 
at $1,000, $1,500, $2,000, or $2,500 
and, while I have no definite opin- 
ion as to which amount would be 
proper, I definitely feel that the 
amount should be increased to at 
least $1,000. 

“In regard to the suggested 
change with respect to giving wire 
advice of non-payment, I can see 
no reason why such advice should 
not be given to the first endorser 
instead of to the last endorser, for 
that practice would undoubtedly 
result in a considerable decrease in 
cost of wires and clerical work. 
There may be a few instances where 
it might be difficult to determine 
the first endorser due to the fact 
that some endorsements are indis- 
tinct and are often placed one upon 
another and, also, some endorse- 
ments do not bear a date. However, 
these difficulties might be overcome 
if all banks would adopt the prac- 
tice of stamping on all checks, over 
an agreed amount, something simi- 
lar to the following: 

“Wire non-payment direct to.... 


“You can see from the above that 
I am heartily in favor of the changes 


suggested by Mr. Bishop, and I 
think the suggestions are extremely 
timely, for the telegraph wires are 
all busy, bank clerks are scarce, 
and it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to locate endorsers on items 
without actually having the items 
in hand, for the reason that so many 
banks are now sending their cash 
letters without furnishing descrip- 
tions of the items.” 

Further evidence that there is 
real merit in Mr. Bishop’s sugges- 
tions is found in the following let- 
ter from J. L. Hermann, Managing 
Director, El Paso, Texas, branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 

“As there is no direct relation- 
ship between the amount of a check 
and the reason why a holder may 
want wire advice of dishonor, I have 
always felt that setting an arbitrary 
amount, above which such wire 
should be sent, is not a satisfac- 
tory method of handling. There are 
often circumstances which make 
wire advice of non-payment on a 
$50 check desirable, while there are 
others where no such advice is re- 
quired, regardless of the amount. 

“Instead of raising this amount 
from $500 to $2,500 as Mr. Bishop 
suggests, why not change the uni- 
form instructions with the approval 





' Ready-heckoning 
CHART* 
TELLS «« 


WHICH NOW YIELD MORE 


—at your level of income — 


TAX-EXEMPT or TAXABLE BONDS 


Under higher Federal income tax rates of the new Revenue Act, 
careful investors will find it advantageous to study anew the relative 
net yields, for their individual purposes, of taxable and tax-exempt 
bonds. At your level of income, what taxable yields are required 
to equal tax-free yields of 0.40% to 3.00%? The above illustrated 
chart provides the answer to’such questions simply and quickly 
for all taxable incomes. It is applicable also to corporate investors. 


* Sent toany interested investor—with- 
out obligation. Ask for chart BL-63. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET e NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


of the ABA, so that such wires 
would not be sent unless the check 
is stamped on its face, ‘Wire non- 
payment’, followed by the transit 
number of an endorsing bank. If 
such an item is dishonored, the 
drawer would wire the bank whose 
stamp appeared on it. 

“This would take care of Mr. 
Bishop’s suggestion with respect to 
eliminating the present chain of 
wires sent by each bank endorser, 
as the wire would be sent direct to 
the bank requesting the informa- 
tion.” 

It would appear that individual 
banks may take care of this situa- 
tion for themselves by using a rub- 
ber stamp on those checks on which 
wires are desired, or on those on 
which it does not want to have the 
expense of wires accrue. 

If the general rule now in the 
check collection system of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System is to be 
changed so that the present waste 
of time and money may be entirely 
eliminated, such change can be 
made only by the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. It would undoubtedly be help- 
ful in bringing this about if every 
banker who believes this change 
will be of benefit would write to 
Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, Washington, 
a. %. 


Saving Time And Forms 
Is Important 


(Continued from page 16) 


ledger card, he acknowledges the 
correctness of the withdrawal and 
the extended balance, as well. 

Under this plan, no deposit or 
withdrawal slips are used and this 
permits a much faster savings win- 
dow transaction than formerly. At 
one time, about two-thirds of our 
depositors depended upon tellers to 
prepare their deposit and with- 
drawal tickets. Now the transac- 
tion is comparable to the master 
moving commercial window trans- 
action. 

—0-— 


Staggered Interest Dates 
Reduce Work 


Thanks for a swell idea. Can’t see 
why somebody hadn’t thought of it 
before. I am referring to your 
method of having customers sign 
savings ledger cards when with- 
drawal is made as described in the 
Bankers Monthly. 

There are just a few questions, 
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please. What is the purpose of 
showing interest dates on the card 
in upper right corner? Are some of 
your cards figured as of different 
dates? 

The little box in the same corner 
says “Interest.” Is that for tem- 
porary pencil computations at each 
interest date and erased before next 
figuring period? 

What does “Trans.” mean and 
what is its purpose? When a card 
gets filled up and another is used, 
does the customer attach another 
signature to the bottom of the new 
card, or is that done only once 
when the account is opened? 

Why wouldn’t it be a better plan 
to have this agreement on the sig- 
nature card instead of ledger card? 


A customer frequently sends in 
another party with his passbook 
and a written order to pay the 
funds. What do you do in that case 
—just save the slip as we do now? 
—RHal G. Vincent, Pres. State Sav- 
ings Bank, Otsego, Mich. 

These questions were answered 
as follows: 

1. This bank staggers its interest 
paying dates; one-twelfth of the 
accounts coming up for interest 
computation, posting, and auditing, 
every six months. This accounts for 
the interest dates being shown in 
the upper right corner of our ledger 
card. 

2. The “interest” box in the right 
hand upper corner is to localize the 
penciled computations, which as 
you surmised are erased before the 
next interest period. The compu- 
tations are made safely before the 
date on which interest is credited, 
and these figures are thus subject 
to change in case of material with- 
drawals before the date arrives. 

3. The abbreviation “Trans.” 
means transaction symbol. In other 
words, the machine prints the sav- 
ings teller’s identification at this 
point. The column is left open in 
order to give the maximum space 
for signature. 

4. When a card is filled up and 
the balance is forwarded to a new 
card, the depositor’s signature at 
the bottom is picked up only at the 
time of his next withdrawal. We 
feel that this keeps the agreement 
fresh in his mind and also gives us 
an up-to-date signature for com- 
parison. 

No doubt, the agreement could be 
incorporated in the signature card. 
If a new signature is obtained with 
each new ledger card, might this 
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“AN URGENT CALL FOR YOU” 


"Please do not make Long Distance 
telephone calls to war-busy centers 
unless it is really necessary.” 


That helps keep the lines open for war 
messages and war's on the wires these days. 
When we can get telephone materials again 
we'll give you all the wires you desire. 


Many thanks. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


not entail some additional time in 
withdrawing the old cards? We find 
very little occasion to refer to sig- 
nature cards except as a cross index 
to our numerical filing of ledger 
cards. 

5. When funds are remitted to 
the depositor on his written order, 
accompanied by his passbook, a 
small rubber stamp reading “See 
Authorization File” is placed in the 
signature space on the ledger card 
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opposite the withdrawal posting. In 
any event, remitted funds are made 
payable only to the owner of the 
account. In case a customer sends 
in another person with his pass- 
book and written order, the trans- 
action is handled in a_ similar 
manner just as though the depositor 
were out of the city and requested 
a remittance. 

No payments against savings ac- 
counts are permitted to be made 
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without the passbouk. In a few in- 
stances, however, a savings cus- 
tomer requests advancement of 
funds on the strength of his savings 
balance, when he does not have the 
passbook with him. In these in- 
stances, he is asked to sign a with- 
drawal ticket which we carry in 
our cash items until the passbook 
is presented. The responsibility for 
following up on such cash items is 
lodged with the manager of the 
savings department. Our experience 
in this connection has been a very 
satisfactory one. 
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_ Service — Maintaining an 
» intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


: Experience— Officials with 


a years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance. 


Peliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 
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Favorable Reactions To 
Service Charges 


Your article appearing in the 
July number of Bankers Monthly 
was very interesting. The subject 
of service charges on savings ac- 
counts is one that we are investi- 
gating at the present time and we 
would like to know whether you 
would be willing to offer us any 
further details. 

We are interested in knowing 
what the public reaction was to 
your plan of service charges. Also, 
if possible, we would appreciate 
information as to how much time 
it required to calculate the charges. 
Any assistance you are able and 
willing to offer us will be greatly 
appreciated. A_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope is enclosed for 
your convenience in replying.—R. 
A. Bezoier, V. P. and Cash., First 
National Bank, Rochester, Minn. 

These questions were answered 
as follows: 

Enclosed, herewith, you will find 
a copy of our Rules and Regula- 
tions for the Savings Department, 
and we refer you to paragraph 11, 
relating to the activity charge. Our 
original purpose in instituting an 
activity charge was not for the 
service charge revenue, but rather 
to discourage the checking practice 
in the Savings Department. In 
other words, we sought a penalty 
measure. 

We have experienced no adverse 


public reaction to the activity 
charge, but believe that it has 
served its intended purpose. Upon 
a few occasions, we have actually 
asked the savings depositor to 
transfer to a checking account on 
the ground that his excessive ac- 
tivity disqualified him as a savings 
depositor. 
—_—o—- 


The Benefits From Green 
Ledger Sheets 


I was very much interested in 
the article which appeared recently 
in the Bankers Monthly about the 
green ledger sheets you have 
adopted for your bank and I would 
appreciate it greatly if you would 
forward me a sample copy at your 
convenience. 

If at any time I can be of assis- 
tance to you in this part of the 
country, please do not hesitate to 
call upon me.—H. F. Merz, Pres., 
Meridan National Bank, Meridan, 
Conn. 

These questions were answered 
as follows: 

In our opinion, the machine post- 
ing on this green stock stands out 
much more vividly than with any 
other stock we have heretofore 
used. One is able to read the figures 
very clearly at some distance, while 
it seemed that it was necessary to 
examine the record quite closely 
when using the customary buff 
stock. We believe your findings will 
be the same. 


Louisiana Bank Raises Chickens 


In The Lobby 


The local feed dealer improved his business and 
farmers were inspired to improve their feeding oper- 
ation—but the bank president didn’t get his barbecue. 


ON A recent trip through the 


south, the editor of Bankers 
Monthly visited the banks in 
Crowley, Louisiana. Crowley is 


known as the “Rice City” of Amer- 
ica, since it is the center of the 
nation’s rice growing industry. 

The Bank of Commerce and 
Trust Co. of Crowley had a brooder 
full of baby chicks in the lobby. 
Almost every customer who came 
into the bank stopped a moment to 
watch the chicks. 

The bank had placed them there 
in order to demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of increasing profits by 


using better stock and by feeding 
more scientifically. 

The local feed dealer had pro- 
vided the feed and the brooder. The 
white Wyandotte chicks had been 
purchased from the local hatchery. 

A subsequent letter from the 
president, Mr. Edward Daigle, tells 
of the benefits derived by local 
people, the local feed dealer, and 
the community in general, but be- 
moans the fact that he didn’t get to 
eat barbecued chicken—which had 
been his anticipation. 

When the chicks were put into 
the lobby, it was planned that when 
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they were grown a barbecue would 
be held for the directors, but it 
didn’t turn out that way. The chicks 
proved to be too good to barbecue. 

But let Mr. Daigle tell his own 
story. Here is his letter: 

“We placed 25 white Wyandotte 
baby chicks, purchased from a 
hatchery which furnished us with 
the very best of stock, inte a brood- 
er and fed them scientifically in 
our lobby. 

“At the end of six weeks these 
chicks had grown to weigh a pound 
and a half, and I must say that 
they were beauties. Everyone of 
them lived and thrived. 

“However, the very fact that 


these young chickens were so far 


above the average was apparently 
the cause of my troubles. My 
troubles consisted in the fact that I 
was not allowed to eat any of these 
beautiful chickens. 

“One of my vice presidents said 
that the chickens were really too 
good and nice looking to be eaten. 
He asked me for permission to 
place them on the farm of his 
father-in-law, and promised to buy 
25 ordinary chickens in the local 
market so that we might have our 
proposed barbecue. 

“Well, the said vice president has 
a very convenient forgetting mem- 
ory. Now, several months later, I 
still have failed to barbecue a 
single chicken. 

“On the other hand, Mr. Father- 
in-law raised some beautiful pure 
bred chickens. He told me recently 
that he sold all of his common 
chickens and was going to raise 
nothing but the best from now on. 

“Perhaps I had the pleasure I 
really anticipated, however, from 
raising the chickens and seeing the 
interest displayed in them by local 
people. I really enjoyed taking care 
of them. Our method was to clean 
the brooder each evening and each 
morning. By doing this, there was 
no sense of odor from the chicks 
at any time in the bank lobby. 

“Every customer who came in 
spent a few minutes at the brooder, 
and many of them came each week 
to notice and comment on how fast 
those chicks were growing 

“Many of our customers are 
poultry raisers and raise thousands 
of chickens. This was the first time 
they had seen chickens raised in a 
bank lobby, and I honestly believe 
that practically half of my time 
was spent in answering questions 
about those chickens. 

“This was pleasing to me _ be- 
cause it gave me pleasant contacts 
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Greatest food output in history—what a farm program for 1943! 
To make this unprecedented goal calls for greatly increased feeding opera- 
tions and vastly greater farm financing to support ’em. There’s where the 
man behind the headlines needs your help. He’s the Purina dealer. He’s 
an experienced farm advisor on livestock and poultry production. This 
year, as every year, he will be closest to the farmers of your community 
to help them get out of their birds and animals a// the vitally needed food 
they are capable of producing. Be sure that he is thoroughly acquainted 
with your banking facilities, because he will work with you and for you 
to protect your feeding loans by helping to promote the greatest as well 
as the most profitable war food production in your community. 


PURINA MILLS 
1600 CHECKERBOARD SQUARE «+ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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with our customers. almost entirely responsible for this 


“T have talked to the manager of 
the Eagle Rice and Feed Mill of 
Crowley who is the local dealer 
who sells the feed we used. He says 
that this demonstration of the value 
of his feed was the best advertis- 
ing stunt that had ever been carried 
out in Crowley. He states that as a 
result many brooders were ord- 
ered and a large volume of feed 
was sold. In fact, he stated that the 
chicken feed sales were over 100% 
larger than they were the year be- 
fore. He thinks our display was 


increase. 

“This, of course, is pleasing to 
the bank because we like to do 
everything we can to help our local 
businessmen increase sales—especi- 
ally when we know that the pur- 
chasers are also pleased. Then the 
dealer has increased his income and 
the purchasers have increased their 
income. 

“All in all, I really enjoyed rais- 
ing those chickens, even though I 
never got to eat a single one of 
of them.” 
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1 Accounting Machines 
2 Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 


3 Adding Machines 


60 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 

61 Coin Envelopes 

62 Coin Sorting and Counting 






4 Adding Machine Rolls and Machines 
Paper 63 Coin and Currency Trays 
5 Addressing Machines 64 Coin Wrappers 


6 Addressing Machine Plates, 65 Copyholders 
Stenclis, etc. 66 Counter Cash Protectors 
7 Adhesives 67 Coupon Books 
8 Advertising Specialties 68 Coupon Envelopes 
9 Air Conditioning Equipment 69 Currency Boxes 
10 Alarms, Bank Vault 70 Currency Envelopes 
11 Architects and Bullders 71 Currency Straps 
12 Autographic Registers 72 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 73 Dating Machines and Stamps 


and Alarm Systems 74 Daylight Hold-Up Protective 
14 Bandit Resisting Enclosures ipment 


16 Bank Buliding Fixtures 75 Depositories 

16 Bank Directories 76 Deposit Ticket Files 

17 Bankers’ Note Cases 77 Desk Fountain Pens 

18 Banking by Mall Envelopes 78 Desk Organizers 

19 Banking Textbooks 79 Desk and Typewriter Pads 

20 Binders, Bookkeeping and 80 Dictating Machines 
Ledger 81 Dip Pen Desk Sets 


21 Binders, Check 82 Duplicators 

22 Binders, Storage 83 Duplicating Machine Supplies 
23 Blank Books 84 Electric Signs 

24 Blotters, Advertising 85 Envelopes 

25 Bookkeeping Equipment 86 Envelope Sealers and Openers 
26 Brief Covers 87 Erasers 

27 Bronze and Brass Signs 88 Expanding Envelopes 

28 Burglar Alarms 89 File Boxes 

29 Cabinets, Steel 90 File Fasteners 

30 Calculating Machine Desks 91 File Folders 

31 Calculating Mechines 92 File Signals 


32 Calendars 
33 Carbonized Checks and Forms 
34 Carbon Paper and Inked Rib- 


93 Filing Cabinets 
94 Filing Systems 


bons 95 Fire Alarm Systems 
35 Casters, Gliders, Furniture Leg 96 Forms 
Cups 97 Forms, Continuous 
36 Central Files 98 Forms, One-Time-Carbon 


37 Chairs, Posture 99 Fountain Pens 






















38 Chair Pads and Cushions 100 Furniture 

39 Changeable Signs 101 Glass Signs 

40 Check Book Covers 102 Globes 

41 Check Cancelling Perforators 103 Gummed Tape 

42 Check Certifiers 104 Index Tabs 

43 Check Endorsers — 

44 Check Files 105 Ink 

45 Check Protectors 106 Inks, Duplicating Machine 
46 Checks 107 Ink In Powdered Form 

47 Check Registers 108 Interest Calculators 

S Pore ome a 109 Interest Computing Machines 
50 Check Sorters 110 — — Communicating 
61 Christmas Savings 111 Lamps, Desk 

52 Clips, Paper Lamps 

53 Coat and Hat Racks wes chine ey Te oe 
54 Coin Bags 113 Lamps, Filing 

55 Coin Boxes 114 Lamps, Fluorescent 

56 Coin Cards 115 Lamps, Stenographers 

57 Coin Changers 116 Lamps, Teller and Counter 
68 Coin Clocks 117 Letter Trays 


69 Colin Counting Machines 118 Lighting Systems, Fluorescent 











THE BANKERS SECRETARY, 
Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 












Equipment And Supply Ideas 


JOTTINGS FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY’S NOTEBOOK 





USE the coupon below—it's easier than a letter —to get 
Miss Manning's specialized help on any purchasing problem. 


119 Loose Leaf Binders 

120 Machine Bookkeeping Forms 

121 Maps 

122 Mats 

123 Money Orders 

124 Night Depositories 

125 Night Depository Bags 

126 Numbering Machines 

127 Paper 

128 Paper Fasteners 

129 Pass Books 

130 Pay Roll Envelopes 

131 Pencil Sharpeners 

132 Pencils 

133 Pencils, Mechanical 

134 Pen Points, Steel 

135 Personal Loan Systems 

136 Photographic Bank Systems 

137 Portfolios and Brief Cases 

138 Postage Meters 

139 Proof Machines 

140 Public Relations Advertising 

141 Registered Mail Envelopes 

142 Rubber Bands 

143 Rubber Stamps 

144 Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

145 Safe Deposit Boxes 

146 Safety Paper 

147 Savings Banks, Home and 
Pocket 

148 Savings Clubs 

149 Scales, Postal & Parcel Post 

150 School Savings Systems 

151 Sealing Wax 

152 Seals 

153 Seals, Coin Bag 

154 Seais, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

155 Stamp Pads 

156 Stapling Machines and Staples 

157 Steno Note Books 

158 Steno Note Book Holders 

159 Storage Files 

160 Supplies, Bank and Office 

161 Tear Gas 

162 Telephone Indexes 

163 Time and Delayed Time Locks 

164 Time Recorders 

165 Time Stamps 

166 Travelers Checks 

167 Type Cleaners 

168 Typewriters 

169 Typewriter Stands 

170 Vaults 

171 Vault Equipment 

172 Vault Ventilators 

173 Venetian Blinds 

174 Visible Records 

175 War Bonds, Bank Plan 

176 Wardrobe Equipment 

177 Waste Baskets 

178 Watchman Reporting System 

179 Window and Lobby Displays 


OIOLC—— PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD [———IOEI0 
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Ribbon Renewer 


Today we are trying to make 
everything last longer—even type- 
writer and office machine ribbons. 
To facilitate this ribbon saving, a 
device called Sten-O-Aide has just 
been introduced by Sten-O-Aide, 
Inc., 4669 Division Avenue, S., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

















































The average office machine rib- 
bon is usually discarded long before 
it is actually worn out. The manu- 
facturer claims that an occasional 
treatment with the chemical fluid 
contained in the Sten-O-Aide will 
prolong the life of ribbons three to 
five times—returning them to their 
original pliable condition at a cost 
of less than one per cent per appli- 
cation. 

This operation is accomplished by 
merely winding the ribbon through 
the application device, without re- 
moving it from the typewriter or 
other machine. 

The applicator and a supply of 
the fluid are packed in a handy 
service kit containing all necessary 
instructions. 





War Gas Extinguisher 


If you take the threat of even- 
tual air raids as seriously as you 
should (you see, I’m an Air Raid 
Warden and I believe in prepared- 
ness) then you'll be interested in 
knowing that The O. H. Adams Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has an- 
nounced a new fire and war gas 
extinguisher. 
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The Adams’ Extinguisher is 
recommended by the manufacturers 
as an effective fire extinguisher and 
also as a decontaminator for the 
three major war gases: 

Chlorine, which affects the lungs 

(highly pungent odor) 

Phosgene, which affects the lungs 

(musty hay, green corn odor) 
Chloracetophanone—tear gas 
(apple blossom odor) 

The new product is also recom- 
mended and has been successfully 
demonstrated in combating auto- 
motive, airplane, industrial, and 
marine fires, and is effective for 
household and factory fires, gaso- 
line, cleaners, oil, paint and grease 
fires. The product is described as 
non-injurious and lasts indefinitely. 

One cubic inch of the liquid in 
the Adams’ Fire Extinguisher upon 
contact with fire, has produced 
over 1000 cubic inches of fire- 
smothering gases. 





Income Tax Book 





Approximately 44 million people 
will pay income taxes on March 15 
—roughly 15 million of them for 
the first time. That means that not 
only will you have to make an in- 
come tax return, but every em- 
ployee of the bank and every one 
of the bank’s customers, as well... . 

And THAT means that a lot of 
bewildered people are going to be 
frantically hunting for advice and 
information. It’s a perfect oppor- 
tunity for you to win customers and 
influence good will, by being 
“Johnny-on-the-spot” with the help 
they need. ‘ 

The Hill Advertising Specialties 
Co., 110 E. 42nd Street, New York 





INCOME TAX 
RETURNS 












































WHAT A SPOT FOR YOUR AD !! 
HILL ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES CO 


110 East 42nd Street Mew York NY 
MUrray Hill 3-2888 
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Lockers, etc. 










advise and send description. 








Samples will be mailed on request. 























320 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
84 Sudbury St. 214 W. Jackson Bivd. 














City, has just brought out the 1943 
Edition of “ABC of Income Tax Re- 
turns,” which is especially prepared 
for the man or woman of modest 
means. I don’t know of anything 
that can as effectively implement 
this customer-service function for 
you—and at a time when you're 
under-staffed and jealous of every 
precious minute that must be de- 
voted to non-profit activities. 


You can get this 32-page booklet, 
with your bank’s name and adver- 
tising message imprinted on the 3- 
color cover, in quantities as low as 


Official Photo U. S. Army Air Forces 


Your PROPOSED NEW SAFE AND VAULT EQUIPMENT 


Our participation in the war effort includes the manufacture of 
Armor Plate, Machine Tools and Army and Navy Security Equipment. 
Steel—the vitally necessary material—has been reserved for 
Ships, Guns, Planes and Ammunition. 
The United States Government has prohibited the building of 
new Safes, Vaults or Security Equipment . . . but we do furnish 
reconditioned Safes, Vaults, Linings, Safe Deposit Boxes, Tellers’ 


To keep ourselves supplied with the above, we are always in 
the market to buy good, modern used equipment. If you have any, 


— 


We are also in position to help you rent your present Safe Deposit Boxes, 
for which we have developed a series of reasonably-priced folders. 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 


The Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


395 Union Trust Bidg. 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Covington, Ky., Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore., 
and Other Principal Cities in the United States 


— 


Official U. S. Navy Photograph 


HAS GONE TO WAR... 


FACTORIES: 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chandler Bidg. 









U. S. Gold Storage Fortress, 
Fort Knox, Ky. 


Vault doors 
built by The Mosler Safe Co. 


250—and at prices that make it the 
most economical good will builder 
I’ve run across in many a day. 
“ABC of Income Tax Returns” is 
written by Jacob R. Freund, an 
attorney who is a national authority 
on income taxes and social security. 
In simple “man-on-the-street” lan- 
guage, and with a liberal use of 
tables, “examples,” and reproduc- 
tions of the actual forms, it ex- 
plains when Optional Form 1040A 
should be used, how to compute 
“earned income credits,” how to 
include every rightful deduction, 
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how to determine the actual tax— 
everything! 

By distributing this booklet to 
your customers, you can accomplish 
two objectives: You win the cus- 
tomer’s good will by eliminating 
most of the labor and by showing 
him how to save himself some 
money: and you keep this service 
from consuming the valuable time 
of your executive staff. 

I’m sure Mr Hill will be glad to 
send you a sample copy and a price 
list. Only—don’t delay, for the 
middle of March is just around the 
corner. 


SRA AcoNeEE Ik 


PROTECT AGAINST 
INVASION 


Buy War Damage 
Insurance 


uf 
Che Phoenix 


Iusurance Company, Hartford, Coun. 
1854 


Are SrsuranchbtMrtford Conn: 


OUITABLE 
Inpurance (Gmpany 


PROVIDENCE, RI 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCECO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 
CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 


Fire 


TIME TRIED & FIRE TESTED 


With every sincere wish that your 
New Year may be as bright and as 
courageous as an All-seeing Provi- 
dence finds it possible to give you. . 


Master Control File Unit 


A boss I had a number of years 
ago once exclaimed, as he tore out 
handfuls of hair: “We might as 
well throw away every letter and 
report, as to put it in one of these 
desk drawers! What’s the use of 
filing anything, if we can’t ever 
FIND it again?” 3 

Later on, I began using file 
folders in the deep drawer of my 
desk—but unless I could keep the 
drawer nearly full, the folders in- 
variably developed a mid-section- 
sag and slumped down into a 
jumbled file. 


A solution to this distressing 
condition is offered by VER/TABS, 
723 Seventh Ave., New York City, 
in The Wilcox Master Control File 
Unit. This unit consists of 31 dur- 
able file pockets (each equipped 
with four VER/TAB File Hooks) 
that are suspended on a sturdy 
wood frame. The whole thing fits 
snugly into the double drawer of 
any desk. 

Each file pocket is labeled both 
alphabetically and numerically— 
or the unit can be used as a sub- 
jective file by typing the subjects 
on gummed index labels. Secre- 
taries will also find the unit valu- 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 
KEENE, N. H. 


SIMPLIFIED FORM OF 


COST ANALYSIS CARD 


Form 364 for Banks which do not 
analyze on their posting machine. 


able in collating correspondence 
destined for the general files. Since 
you can do this sorting while seated 
at your desk, it never piles up to 
become a confused chore. 

The manufacturer has a circular 
“How to File” that describes this 
new filing method—you can have 
a copy by writing for it. 


How To Harness A Conference 


For years, I have relished the en- 
gagingly human grotesqueries that 
roll off the drawing board of Don 
Herold. Now he suddenly turns to 
the typewriter, instead of the pen- 
cil, and demonstrates that he can be 
just as funny in this new medium 
—and with the same candidly 
piercing understanding of human 
nature. 

In “How to Harness a Confer- 
ence” Mr. Herold pokes fun at the 
proverbial business conference and 
suggests printed forms to help con- 
duct successful conferences, report 
in writing what was accomplished 
and check on the progress of work 
assigned. 

“Too many conferences,” he de- 
murely chides, “amount merely to 
a lot of guys chipping in their un- 
premeditated _nickels’ worth on 
unexpected subjects.” As a precau- 
tionary measure Mr. Herold sug- 
gests there should be more writing 
in connection with conferences to 
help take them out of the “sprawl 
and brawl category.” Printed forms 
which help turn conference deci- 
sions into action are illustrated in 
the book. 

A letter to Hammermill Paper 
Company in Erie, Pa., on your busi- 
ness stationery, will bring you a 
free copy of the book. 


BANKING ENVELOPES 
For Filing—Mailing—Advertising 


king 


Expanding Envelope nvelock Lo« 
i ae ‘ opes, Trust 


Enve 
Departn 
Spee 


Send for complete ca 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE COMPANY 


21 Vine Street Boston, Mass 
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Editors-Are-Human Dept. 


No editor, in his right mind, pre- 
sumes to be infallible. The editors 
of Bankers Monthly are no excep- 
tion. They try to report facts and 
describe procedures accurately and 
without bias. If, however, you 
occasionally catch them in error, 
please remember they’re human. 
And don’t hesitate to let them know 
where they slipped! 


Almost Perfect 
Secretaries 


(Continued from page 12) 


rule. It is not only a saver of paper, 
but it results in less paper to be 
filed, and is, therefore, to be recom- 
mended at a time like this. 

Only 50% of the secretaries fol- 
low rule No. 45. It reads: “Use 
a folded sheet over the end of the 
manifold to prevent slipping when 
inserting it into the typewriter.” 

One secretary wrote in this con- 
nection: “I find the use of an enve- 
lope helpful in this respect as the 
edge is sharper.” 

Item No. 48: “Omit decimals and 
naughts for even money amounts 
over $10. Examples: $4.00; $127.” 


HELPS BANKS 3 WAYS! 


1. Builds Good-will 
2. Saves Answering Questions 
3. Saves Time of Your Officers 


32 Pages 
and Cover 
Size 6x9 


Your depositors will appreciate a copy of 
the 1943 edition of the ABC OF INCOME TAX 
RETURNS. Tells what to pay—What to deduct 
—How to save—Explains New Victory tax. 
Priced as follows: 

5000—10¢ each 1000—12¢ each 

2500—11¢ each 500—15¢ each 
For larger quantities write for rates and 
sample. STATE QUANTITY IN YOUR LETTER. 


DON'T DELAY ...WRITE HILL TODAY 


Hill Advertising Specialties Co. 


110 East 42nd Street NEW YORK 





January, 1943 


Two-thirds of the secretaries re- 
porting say that they follow this 
rule. However, it would seem that 
there is no great likelihood of the 
amount being misunderstood if 
there are no decimals and if the two 
ciphers are eliminated. 

Only 50% of the secretaries re- 
porting used rule No. 49, which 
reads: “Make the exclamation 
mark by holding down the shift 
key and space bar and striking the 
apostrophe and period in succes- 
sion.” 

Those who do not use this meth- 
od will find that, when they become 
accustomed to it, they save consid- 
erable time. 

It is quite evident that this simple 
examination has proved to be very 
helpful, and it is recommended that 
those secretaries who have not 
made use of the list refer to the 
Bankers Monthly for October, 1942, 
and study the 75 points. 


Bank Personnel Work 
Under Wartime 
Conditions 


(Continued fiom page 15) 


are other so-called clerical tests, 
but most of them will be found to 
be essentially intelligence tests 
using material of a-clerical charac- 
ter. 


For example, it would be feasible 
for a bank to use the Thurstone 
Clerical Test because it is, after all, 
really an intelligence test, but it 
requires an aptitude in handling 
clerical material. However, this one 
test takes longer to give than does 
a simple intelligence test, together 
with the Minnesota Clerical, and 
we find the latter two more useful 
together than the Thurstone alone. 


As a practical matter, we don’t 
have to argue whether the test we 
are using is a test of intelligence or 
clerical ability or whatever, pro- 
vided we can prove that, on the 
average, the better clerks make 


higher scores than the poorer ones 
do. 


For example, we do not care 
whether the Personnel Test is an 
intelligence test or not, what we 
know is that our better clerks make 
higher scores than our poorer ones 
do and that persons who achieve 
numerous promotions over a given 
period of years score higher on the 
tests than those who have achieved 
few or no promotions in the same 
time. This practical consideration 
justifies the use of tests. It must be 
proved, however, for every test 











which we use. In other words, there 
is no justification for using a test 
just because it “looks good.” It must 
actually “pan out” in use or else 
it will not successfully predict what 
we want to know about the appli- 
cant. 

Above all, don’t try to make 
your own tests. It is too easy to 
buy one whose value has already 
been established by others. I must 
warn again, also, against expecting 
too much of even a satisfactory 
test. For example, a high score on 
an intelligence test does not assure 
us that the candidate will make the 
best clerk. He may be sickly, or 
dishonest, or lack any fitness for 
clerical work, or he may not apply 
his efforts or may be quarrelsome 
with his associates, or there may be 
half a dozen other reasons why he 
will be a poor clerk. 

Although every person scoring 
high on tests is not necessarily one 
of the best clerks and low scorers 
are not necessarily poor ones, it 
still remains true that, “all other 
things being equal,” the best clerks 
will score high and the poor ones 
low in most cases. The greatest 
care in interviewing is necessary, 
just as without tests. 
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AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from 1c to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “Steel-Strong”’ built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 
ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 
Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far leas waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


Our New Address 
NINTH and COLFAX AVE. 
HANNIBAL, MO. 


Fifty Years Ago In 


Volume 10 


The Ideal Banker 

Has the ideal banker yet ap- 
peared? What are his attributes? 
He must be possessed of a quick 
conscience and a high sense of 
probity. He must be _ intelligent, 
alert, and sagacious. He must be 
fully educated so that he has his 
faculties so trained that they will 
respond instantly to the slightest 
demand. He must be courageous, 
yet cautious; aggressive, yet con- 
servative; a wise and discriminat- 
ing judge, calm, _ self-possessed, 
always just, with a _ surpassing 
knowledge of human nature, keep- 
ing himself aloof from and above 
the waves of popular passion and 
prejudice, bearing his full share of 
the burdens of citizenship, the 
leader in public affairs, his vision 
capable of scanning the entire field 
of human activities. Is it too much 
to expect from the average man? 
Perhaps. But with such an ideal 
before us, how much higher will be 
our attainment. 


JANUARY, 1893 


The American people, as a rule, 
have a disposition to spread them- 
selves. A gentleman recently made 
application to open an account in a 
New York bank. The information 
on this party disclosed the fact that 
he was engaged in business in 
eight different places, in seven dif- 
ferent combinations of business, 
and with thirteen separate con- 
cerns, dealing in all of the follow- 
ing: Lumber, hardware, building 
material, general store, dry goods, 
groceries, grain, feed, seeds, steam- 
elevator, and mining and whole- 
sale coal. This instance speaks for 
itself, 

JANUARY, 1893 


It is desirable and good for the 
whole Union that our trade should 
increase with the Dominion of 
Canada, and also with the Republic 
of Mexico, our neighbors and 
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friends, and apart from the hope 
entertained that they will one day 
see it to their advantage to come 
into the Union, it is equally to be 
hoped that they will meet our 
trade views as near as they pos- 
sibly can, and thus favor a large 
and growing increase of exchanges 
between the two countries and our 
own, much desired by the mass of 
our younger citizens at all events. 


JANUARY, 1893 


It has been said that the most 
valuable part of a banker’s educa- 
tion is to learn “whom to trust,” 
and the more I examine the system 
of bank credits, as it exists today, 
the more thoroughly I am con- 
vinced that it is extremely lax. 
Banks are constantly loaning their 
funds upon mere hearsay knowl- 
edge, without pursuing any careful 
system of investigating the credit 
or standing of those who borrow— 
indeed, the bank officer often relies 
entirely upon his intuition, or upon 
some evidence of the record of the 
customer which is found among the 
musty archives of the institution. 
Recent bank failures testify to the 
careless and indifferent methods 
pursued in making loans. There are 
many institutions which, either on 
account of the greed of their mana- 
gers for business or of their in- 
capability and lack of nerve, are 
loaning their money apparently 
without making any searching in- 
vestigation as to the standing of the 
borrower or worth of the collateral. 


JANUARY, 1893 


The stride from the banker of 
today to the ideal banker of the 
future does not seem so great as 
from his progenitor, the money- 
changer, to our contemporaries. 


JANUARY, 1893 


Great Armies And Finance 
The German Emperor, 
means the army party, 


which 
is deter- 


mined not to let the unpleasant 
duty of levying still greater and 
more oppressive taxes stand in the 
way of taking by legal force, more 
millions of the people’s hard-earned 
money, and many thousands addi- 
tional of the youth of the land from 
productive industry, that a very im- 
probable war may be prevented by 
an exhibition of prepared organized 
force and its concomitant materiel. 
The only gain of supporting, prob- 
ably a million persons, directly and 
indirectly connected with the army 
and navy, in unproductiveness, is 
the training it gives, and the in- 
creased intelligence of those so 
trained. The physical and mental 
forcing thus obtained is seen in the 
people of the German Empire, who, 
in the last twenty years, and .of 
late years especially, have made 
this free and peace-policy country 
their home. There are accounts that 
seem reliable, that France and Rus- 
sia are reducing their armies, hav- 
ing trained almost every man in 
France, and Russia many millions; 
but the German Kaiser is not satis- 
fied and, doubtless, is guided by the 
fact that to-day France may be in 
a waiting and perfectly peaceful 
condition, and in a few brief months 
may be rushing at Germany in an 
avalanche of frenzy. 

The Emperor believes that there 
is a great impending duel; that the 
challenge may come any moment, 
and that self-appointed arbiter, 
Russia, will appear on the scene 
and have to be handled too. He sees 
no course open to him as war lord, 
as military trustee, but to be ready 
to the utmost for this terrific con- 
tingency. The new, in fact newly 
discovered means of destruction 
will undoubtedly be tried. This 
country can, to some extent, look 
on calmly, but not with indiffer- 
ence. The struggle will not come 
this year, nor perhaps the next. 
When it does, it will put up the 
price of most things and put down 
others violently, and bring stagnant 
times in many lines of business. 

It is entirely too early to treat 
this future seriously here, but it 
may fairly serve, in any case, to re- 
flect the pleasant fact of our little 
army as all we need in present 
defense of order, and as a nucleus 
for a million or millions, if ever 
unfortunately needed. 


Insist that your directors be fully 
informed about the business of each 
loan applicant—how else can they 
hope to pass intelligently on the 
application? 
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This War Savings Flag which flies today 
over companies, large and small, all across 
the land means business. It means, first, 
that 10% of the company’s gross pay roll is 
being invested in War Bonds by the workers 
voluntarily. 


It also means that the employees of all these 
companies are doing their part for Victory 
. + by helping to buy the guns, tanks, and 
planes that America and her allies must have 
to win. 

It-means that billions of dollars are being 
diverted from “bidding” for the constantly 


shrinking stock of goods available, thus put-’ 


ting a brake on inflation. And it means that 
billions of dollars will be held in readiness 
for post-war readjustment. 


FOR VICTORY TODAY 


Bel eetiyy sere Sinn 


Get This Flag Flying Now! 


Think what 10% of the national income, 
saved in War Bonds now, month after month, 
can buy when the war ends! 


For Victory today ... and prosperity tomor- 
row, keep the War Bond Pay-roll Savings 
Plan rolling in your firm. Get that flag fly- 
ing now! Your State War Savings Staff Ad- 
ministrator will gladly explain how you may 
do so. 


If your firm has not already installed the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan, now is the time to do so. 
For full details, plus samples of result-getting 
literature and promotional helps, write or 
wire: War Savings Staff, Section F, Treasury 
Department, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


9 Save With 
) War Savings Bonds 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
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F.A.A. Senior Council Announced 


MBERS of the Senior Ad- 

visory Council for the coming 
year have just been elected by the 
Board of Directors of the Financial 
Advertisers Association which, for 
several weeks past, has been con- 
ducting a convention - by - mail. 
Three members were added to the 
Senior Advisory Council and 24 
were re-elected. Added to the 
Council for the coming year are 
Harry B. Gail, ass’t. treasurer of 
the Toledo Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Robert J. Izant, vice president of 
the Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and Harry B. Winsor, 
vice president of the Second Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Association of 
Cleveland. 


These members were re-elected 
to the Senior Advisory Council: O. 
G. Alexander, Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co., New York, N. W.; C. 
Delano Ames, Maryland Trust Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; E. R. Brown, Hunt- 
ington National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio; Guy W. Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill.; Arthur M. DeBebian, The 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
N. Y.; Ralph M. Eastman, State 
Street Trust Co., Boston, Mass.; J. 
M. Easton, The Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Fred W. Ellsworth, 
Hibernia National Bank, New 
Orleans, La.; Stephen H. Fifield, 
Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Robert L. Flather, 
American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Marvin E. 
Holderness, First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Thomas J. Kiphart, 
Fifth Third Union Trust Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Jacob Kushner, 
United States Trust Co., Paterson, 
N. J.; J. Blake Lowe, Equitable 
Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.; Alva G. 
Maxwell, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga.; Gaylord 
S. Morse, Terminal National Bank, 
Chicago, Ill.; William H. Neal, 
Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C.; Robert P. Purse, 
Jr., The Purse Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Robert W. Sparks, Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, N. Y-.; 
I. I. Sperlng, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; Fred M. Staker, 
Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City, 
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Mo.; Eliot H. Thomson, Washington 
Loan & Trust Co., Washington, D. 
C.; C. H. Wetterau, American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; E. B. 
Wilson, Edwin Bird Wilson, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 


Bank Of Montreal Heads 
Advance 


Huntly R. Drummond, heretofore 
president of the Bank of Montreal, 
was elected chairman of the board 
of directors at the annual meeting 
Dec. 7. G. W. Spinney, formerly 
general manager, was elected presi- 
dent. 

B. C. Gardner, for the past seven 
years assistant general manager 
and prior to that time fiscal agent 
in New York City, was appointed 
general manager at a meeting of 
the directors which followed. 

Mr. Drummond has been presi- 
dent since 1929, when he succeeded 
the late Sir Charles Gordon. He be- 
gan his business career as clerk of 
the bank and became vice presi- 
dent in 1927. His father, Sir George 
Drummond, had been president of 
the bank from 1905 to 1910. 

Mr. Spinney and Mr. Gardner 
have been associated with the bank 
for many years, Mr. Spinney having 
been general manager since 1936. 
He is also a director of Sun Life 
Assurance Co. and of the Consoli- 
dated Mining & Smelting Co. of 
Canada. Maj.-Gen. The Hon. S. C. 
Mewburn, C.M.G., and W. A. Bog 
were re-elected vice presidents. 


Hardt Director, Philadelphia 
National 


The board of directors of the 
Philadelphia National Bank have 
elected J. William Hardt, vice pres- 
ident of the bank, as a director to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Joseph Wayne, Jr. 

Mr Hardt has long been promi- 
nently identified with banking in 
Philadelphia, having entered the 
employ of the Franklin National 
Bank in 1908, rising there to be 
vice president and cashier. When 
the Franklin and Fourth Street Na- 
tional banks were merged, he con- 


tinued as a vice president, and 
when this bank was in turn merged 
with the Philadelphia National 
Bank he again continued as a vice 
president. 


To Direct Inflation Control 


Frederick A. Carroll, vice presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, Mass., has been 
made chairman of the Region Five 
War Economy Division of the State 
Public Safety Committee, it was 
announced recently by Michael T. 
Kelleher, regional director. The 
division will handle the problem of 
inflation control. 


Maple Leaf For Decker 


O. P. Decker, vice president of 
the American National Bank & 
Trust Co., Chicago, Ill., has been 
granted a leave by that institution 
and has been commissioned a Major 
in the Army. He is stationed in 
the Headquarters Services of Sup- 
ply, Washington, where he had 
been serving in a civilian capacity 
since August. 


Lauman Vice President 


J. A. Swalwell, president of 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seat- 
tle, Wash., has advised us of the 
advancement of William V. Lauman 
to a vice presidency. Mr. Lauman 
has been in charge of the auto 
finance department for the past 
four years and will continue as an 
active supervisor in that depart- 
ment. He was Seattle district 
manager of the Pacific Finance 
Corp. prior to joining the bank in 
1939 and previous to that was con- 
nected with the Western American 
Finance Corp. 


Guaranty Advances Sherman 


Eugene W. Stetson, president of 
the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Harold M. Sherman, 
Jr., as a second vice president of 
the company. Mr. Sherman was 
formerly an assistant treasurer, and 
with his new appointment con- 
tinues to be identified with the 
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company’s banking relationships in 
the Middle West district, compris- 
ing the states of Illinois, Michigan, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa. He has been associated with 
commercial banking department 
activities since joining the Guar- 
anty 12 years ago. 


Houston Memorial Officer 


Frank K. Houston, president of 
Chemical Bank and Trust Co., New 
York City, has been elected both 
vice president and a director of The 
Thomas Jefferson Memorial Foun- 
dation which maintains ‘“Monti- 
cello,” the home of Jefferson at 
Charlottesville, Va., as a national 
shrine. 

The Foundation will play a lead- 
ing role in the nation’s 1943 bicen- 
tennial celebration of Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s birth. 


Re-elected by “Y" 


Charles M. Norfleet, president of 
the First National Bank, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., -has been re-elected 
chairman of the Carolinas Y. M. 
C. A. Committee. During World 
War I, Mr. Norfleet had charge of 
“Y” activities in Camp Greene at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Rose Joins Army 


Charles A. Rose, assistant trust 
officer of the First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., left on November 19 
to join the Army in-an unan- 
nounced capacity. Mr. Rose, a 
native of Atlanta, joined the bank 
in 1923 and has held various posi- 
tions, until he was made assistant 
trust officer in 1937. 


De Pauw Trustee 


Henry F. Clippinger, vice presi- 
dent of the Fletcher Savings & 
Trust Co., Indianapolis, Ind., has 
been appointed a trustee of DePauw 
University. Mr. Clippinger, who is 
prominent in Indiana banking 
circles, was graduated from De- 
Pauw in 1908 and is a member of 
the Phi Beta Kappa and Delta 
Epsiion. 


Clearing House President 


William V. Crowley, vice presi- 
dent of the Fulton National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., was recently elected 
president of the Atlanta Clearing 
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Victory Club participtan 


Yes, both you and your depositors will like Rand 
M¢Nally’s Victory Club Participlan! Depositors find 
it a convenient, “painless” way to buy more War 
Bonds . . . through weekly, semi-weekly, and monthly 
deposits (classes from 50c to $20). 


And how does the Victory Club help YOU? 
First, it builds good will for your bank (also increases 
depositors). Secondly, it helps reduce withdrawals. 
Third, the Victory Club relieves tellers and others of 
much detail. 


Used by leading banks? Yes, hundreds of them now 
use it. Rand M€Nally’s Victory Club Participlan is 
commended by the Treasury Department and by 
banking associations. 


This whole-plan-in-a-package is ready for your 
use. It includes fast-action Coupon Books to simplify 
accounting, Ledger Cards (all you do is day-date 


Install 
Victory Club 
Now! 


Aids Uncle Sam—Builds 
Good Will—Establishes 
You as local headquar- 
ters for War Savings 
Bonds and Victory 
Financing. Write for 
full particulars. 


them), colorful Jackets, Striking Folders, Display A share 
Cards, Advertising and Publicity helps, etc. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Systems Division 


New York, 111 Eighth Avenue—Chicago, 536 S$. Clark St. 
Washington, D. C., National Press Bidg.—San Francisco, 559 Mission Street 





House Association for 1943. He suc- 
ceeds as president of the Associa- 
tion, L. L. Gellerstedt, executive 
vice president of the Citizens & 
Southern National Bank. 


Fidelity Trust Advances Three 


Fidelity Trust Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has announced the following 
three promotions: 

William G. Boggs advanced from 
assistant treasurer to treasurer; 
William R. Balph from assistant 
trust officer to trust officer; Paul F. 





Eves named assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Boggs was born in Pittsburgh and 
has spent his entire business career 
with the bank. When the First 
World War broke out he joined the 
Army Air Corps, and served as an 
instructor for the duration. In 1918 
he toured the country as a member 
of the Government’s “Flying Cir- 
cus” in connection with the Liberty 
Loan Drive. Mr. Balph, after grad- 
uating from Duquesne University 
Law School, entered the employ of 
the Fidelity Trust Co. in the trust 
department. He became an assist- 
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ant trust officer two years ago. Mr. 
Eves has been with the bank since 
1926. 


Kiwanis President 


Lyall Barnhart, vice president 
and comptroller of the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla., has been elected 
president of the Oklahoma City 
Kiwanis Club. 


Heads Charities 


Willard W. Wilson, trust officer 
of the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, O., has been elected president 
of the Associated Charities of that 
city. He has been active in trust 
work since 1927. 


Director, Tulsa Chamber 


R. Otis McClintock, president of 
the First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., has been elected a 
director of the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce for 1943. 


Gordon Talks To Scouts 


Lewis F. Gordon, assistant vice- 
president of the Citizens & Southern 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga., was the 
speaker at the annual district meet- 
ing of the Boy Scouts of America, 
in Athens, Ga., on December 11. 


Danforth In Navy 


Horace A. Danforth, director of 
publicity in the National Shawmut 
Bank of Boston, Mass., has been 
commissioned Senior Lieutenant in 
the Navy and has reported for duty 
at Newport, R. I. 


Bigelow A Major 


Edward L. Bigelow, vice presi- 
dent of the State Street Trust Co., 
Boston, Mass., is serving as a Major 
in the U. S. Army Specialist Divi- 
sion. The bank proudly displays a 
service flag bearing 41 stars. 


Kiwanis Prexy 


T. M. Taul, vice president of the 
Merchants National Bank of Mo- 
bile, Ala., was recently elected 
president of the Mobile Kiwanis 
Club. 
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Marine Buys Valley Bank's 
50,000th War Bond 


To help some buddy on the 
Shores of Tripoli, Sergeant Allen 
Cushing, of the U. S. Marine Corps 
recruiting office in Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, buys the 50,000th War Bond 
sold by the Valley National Bank. 
Janet Graham of the Bank’s War 
Bond Staff made the “sale”. The 
War Bond bought by Sergeant 
Cushing brings to more than $7,- 
655,000 the amount of War Bond 
sales made in Arizona by the Valley 
National Bank alone. 

Each of the Valley National 
Bank’s 10 offices was_ recently 
awarded the U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Minute Man banner for 
100% employee participation in the 
War Bond payroll deduction plan. 


Public National Issues Handy 
Tax Computation Tables 


The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company of New York has 
issued a pocket folder of easy-read- 
ing tax computation tables designed 
to simplify tax problems under the 
Revenue Act of 1942. 

With this novel set of tables in 
hand, one can find at a glance what 
his own taxable status is as to Fed- 
eral income, estate and gift taxes. 
The tables apply to incomes and 
estates in practically all brackets. 
The correct figures covering vir- 
tually every individual situation 
have been worked out and can be 
located as readily as reading a scale 
or gauge. 

The tables show at a glance the 
amount of reduction in both estate 





tax and income tax resulting from 
a stated gift of part of a taxpayer’s 
property. By means of the tabula- 
tions it is a simple matter to com- 
pare the total prospective estate, 
gift and income taxes on taxable 
property both before and after the 
gift. They enable one to ascertain 
quickly the amount of gift taxes on 
such gift, and bring all matter per- 
taining to each prospective gift into 
juxtaposition with related income 
and estate tax tabulations. 

The Public National Bank and 
Trust Company “Tri-Tax Tables” 
are said to be among the finest of 
aids in making clear and simple the 
increasingly complicated matter of 
tax computation. The handy pocket 
size folder is available on request 
to the bank. 


Telephone Training For Employees 


The Bank of Kennett, Missouri, 
recently wrote to Bankers Monthly 
asking whether we had published 
an article on the proper way to 
answer the telephone, and conduct 
a telephone conversation. 

The editors mailed a copy of the 
April, 1941 issue of Bankers 
Monthly in reply. On page 164 was 
an article entitled, “Consider Your 
Telephone Public Relations.” 

This article gave very specific in- 
structions regarding the right way 
to talk to customers over the phone. 
The Bank of Kennett is now using 
this article as a means of training 
its new employees and of remind- 
ing its old employees so that cus- 
tomers may be better served and 
the bank may be better represented. 
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Chines since Rand MoNally eatin Directory, Final 1 1942 Edition. Banks not sasabaetely reported indicated i an* 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 
Ss fe see. 





New Branches.............. Pere ere oo bauee « MONO: See: Fe cc ccccsccces eb bneweetaestaaketatenenete ..-- Total 10 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 

I RING oa bday cueciccccecccentcescs PRR Re TN 6 io he oil Seen csnkdaDendincosiia eddie shacewene Total 31 

Through Absorption. . eiabisedbeewietinee National ae a Glanshernecdieruvess ahaven .... Total 26 

Through Merger or Consolidation .................0.eeeeeeeee SE Bone succcaundéeestccinntcdenkecswensdsaaen Total 5 

Through Conversion........ Smead kedaa a baseue een NOME Cos outs nn cencaeiadagoen clekkeudwawssneensa mannan Total 5 

Oe III 6 6.5. vikinc4 dues ccc ddccies ON RUS IN od 56. a bik patecuaacdedGanct bcenasacdens deeer ule Total 67 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 

WEE BNIIOOE 6 5 cScis desis dss cdes vdcdues National 3; State 7............. Other Institutions 1 ................. Total 11 

Tarowgn ADBON PION «6.5.5 cece sceseee iiahin eh eee i re re ee eee CEPOL OTe Peer Er Total 2 

Through Merger or Consolidation........ ERE, SPIE go 5, isn ns wes agin aletniad apts eae cs: eae Total 8 

eo PR eee err eee ee ee National 9; State 11............. Other Institutions 1..... PPS APE. Total 21 
CHANGES IN TITLE AND/OR LOCATION 

GUE CUNO car duceaucceaSdeaSusvedeeeweaadions DOM Gt TNF og ovcc nn caswcecadesnnstigcsdcadswasecee ceneeeteean Total 11 

| POP TES POCO ECT ERT EE ee ree, t | ay Seer er eich ccndasaneikacebadestenctadeue Total 7 

ARKANSAS (Will be merged with Lancaster Milton 
Magnolia branch December 28, 1942) Farmers State Bank.......... 70-1465 
Cotinees BOOM cncccicnecvsceces 81-162 San Juan Capistrano (Liquidating. Expect to close doors at 


(Converted to First National Bank of 
Magnolia, September 19, 1942) 
Magnolia 

First National Bank of Magnolia.81-162 
(Capital $75,000. W. C.  Blewster, 
President, R. C. McDaniel, Cashier. 
Conversion of Citizens Bank, Septem- 
ber 19, 1942) 


CALIFORNIA 
Anderson 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Anderson Branch.90-541 
(Merged with Redding Branch as of 
close of business November 21, 1942) 
Sieber 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Bieber Branch. .90-827 
(Merged with Fall River Mills Branch 
as of close of business November 21, 
1942) ; 
Calipatria 
Security- First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calipatria Branch of Los 
ANBOIES wccccccccccsccccevcecee 90-830 
(Discontinued at the close of busi- 
ness August 29, 1942. Business trans- 
ferred to Brawley Branch) 
Fellows 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Fellows Branch. 90-1078 
(Merged with Taft Branch as of close 
of business November 14, 1942) 
Fellows 
*Kern County Bank, Branch of Taft 
(Closed voluntarily November 14, 194: 2) 
Los Angeles 
*California tank, Sunset and Edge- 
cliff Office, 3705 Sunset Bivd...16-164 
(Discontinued and _ business _trans- 
ferred to and consolidated with Sun- 
set & Alvarado Office, 2035 Sunset 
Blvd., November 14, 1942) 
Maricopa 
*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Maricopa Branch. 90-340 
(Merged with Taft Branch as of close 
of business November 14, 1942) 
Monterey 
i ee!) eee eee eee 90-1294 
(Sold to First National Bank, Octo- 
ber 31, 1942) 
Pacific Palisades 
*California Bank, Pacific Palisades 
Office of California Bank, Los Angeles 


(Discontinued November 28, 1942 and 
ete eam transferred to Santa Monica 
Office) 

Palmdale 

*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings -Assn., Palmdale Office . San 
OE a ocdckG dean se Oalesd dead 0-833 
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*Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., San Juan Capistrano 
i ITC Orr ee CET Tee 90-1361 
(Merged with San Clemente Branch as 
of close of business November 21, 
1942) 


COLORADO 
De Beque 
tank of De Beque....... ..., 82-233 
(Resources transferred to the Palisade 
National Bank, Palisade, October 1942) 
Haxtun 
CREME BURte TM... sie ceseses 82-419 
(Discontinued voluntarily October 31, 
1942) 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington 
*Wilmington Trust Company, Branch 
St Smee @ WeMrmee Bliss oc acccecccededs 
(Closed November 1, 1942) 


FLORIDA 
Malone 
*Farmers Bank of Malone...... 63-545 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. E. H. Hughes, President, T. K. 
Snipes, Cashier. Will open January 2, 
1943) 


GEORGIA 
Glennville 
CSE TN a dca bn nakedness on 64-1208 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $6,000. W. A. 
Strickland, President, F. R. Smith, 
Cashier. To open January 4, 1943) 


ILLINOIS 

Joliet 

The First National Bank in Joliet 
scchnebetadaan lV tXtaneeemed deemed 70-59 
Changed title to First National Bank 
of Joliet, October 39, 1942) 

Joliet 

First National Bank of Joliet....70-59 
(Change in title of The First National 
Bank in Joliet, October 30, 1942) 

Kell 

2 eo ee arr rrr er 70-1799 
(Closed for examination and adjust- 
ment. August 26, 1942) 

Marshall 

*First National Bank............ 70-560 
(Capital $60,000. W. E. Morris, Presi- 
dent, Wilma L. Vicars, Cashier. Char- 
ter issued November 36, 1942. Con- 
version of Marshall State Bank) 

Marshall 

*Marshall State Bank........... 70-560 
(Converted to a national bank under 
title of First National Bank, Novem- 
ber 30, 1942) 


end of September) 

Parkersbarg 

*First State Bank............. 70-2008 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Succeeded 
by newly chartered First State Bank, 
West Salem, which opened November 
17, 1942) 

West Salem 


*Pivat Biate TM... 66 ss ccccvacnt 70-2008 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. Warren Shelby, President, 


R. M. Eagleson, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 17, 1942. Newly chartered. 
Succeeded First State Bank, Parkers- 
burg, which is liquidating) 


INDIANA 

Henryville . 

*Henryville State Bank..... .. 71-779 
(Taken over by New Washington 
State Bank, New Washingtea. and 
operated as a branch. Effective No- 
vember 16, 1942) 

Henryville 

*New Washington Stete Bank, Henry- 
ville Branch of New Washington.... 
(Edith Warren, Manager. Opened No- 
vember 16, 1942. Succeeded Henry- 
ville State Bank, which was taken over 
by the New Washington State Bank, 
New Washington) 


IOWA 

Colo 

First National Bank (Office of State 
Center, TOG). wisscuciccecdeaarconne 

a (Oeasentaanes October 31, 1942) 

olo 

State Bank & Trust Company, Office 
of State Bank & Trust Company, 
WOOVEGE, BG ode cgisccccccscudalan 
(cc. wW. Yeager, Manager. Opened 
November 2, 1942) 

Dexter 

Dallas County State Bank (Office of 
Dallas County State Bank, Adel, 
Iowa) succeeded Valley Savings Bank, 
(Office of Valley Savings Bank Des 
Moines, Iowa), which was purchased 
by Dallas County State Bank, Adel, and 
began operating under their super- 
vision October 1, 1942. Ruth Shif- 
flett, Mgr., John Schifflett, A. Mgr. 

Dexter 

Valley Savings Bank (Office of Valley 
Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa). 
(Purchased by Dallas County State 
Bank, Adel, Iowa, October ist, and is 
now being operated as an office of 
that institution) 

Guttenberg 

Clayton County State Bank....72-423 
(Consolidated with Guttenberg State 
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Bank as Security State Bank. October 
1, 1942) 

Guttenberg 
Guttenberg State Bank 
(Consolidated with Clayton County 
State Bank as Security State Bank. 
October 1, 1942) 

Guttenberg 
Security State Bank 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$26,000. C. W. Palmer, President, H. B. 
Tangeman, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Clayton County State Bank and Gut- 
tenberg State Bank, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1942) 

Redfield 
Dallas County State Bank, (Office of 
Dallas County State Bank, Adel, Iowa), 
succeeded Valley Savings Bank (Office 
of Valley Savings Bank, Des Moines, 
Iowa), which was purchased by Dallas 
County State Bank, Adel, and began 
operating under their supervision, 
October 1, 1942. F. Wendell Stanley, 
Mer. Pearl Mathis, A. Mgr. 


Redfield 
Valley Savings Bank (Office of Valley 
Savings Bank, Des Moines, Iowa). 
(Purchased by Dallas County State 
Bank, Adel, Iowa, October ist, and is 
now *peing operated as an office of 
that institution) 


State Center 
First State Bank 
(Merged with Central 
September 26, 1942) 


Zearing 

*Story County State Bank of Story 
City, Zearing Office............css00- 
(Will discontinue January 2, 1943 
when (new) Tri-County State Bank 
opens and takes over their deposits 
and loans) 


Zearing 

*Tri-County State Bank 
(Capital: Common $25,000, PTL tea 
$10,000, Surplus and Profits $6,250. 
W. H. Brant, President, W. H. Brown, 
Cashier. To open January 2, 1943. 
Will take over deposits and loans of 
Zearing Office of Story County State 
Bank of Story City, lowa) 


State Bank, 


-2192 


KANSAS 


eS 83-1310 
effective De- 


Axtell 

*First National 
(Voluntary liquidation 
cember 5, 1942) 

Bluff Cit 

State Bank of Bluff City 
(Began liquidation October 
Will not accept deposits after Nov em- 
ber 1, 1942) 


Cullison 

*Cullison State Bank 
(Liquidating. Deposit 
sumed by First National 
Pratt, Pratt, November 24, 


Danville 
Danville State Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation. No deposits 
accepted after November 2, 1942) 


Leavenworth 
Leavenworth Trust State Bank... .83-6 
(Began voluntary liquidation, Septem- 
ber 19, 1942) 


Lecompton 

*State Bank of Lecompton...... 83-911 
(Liquidating as of November 28, 1942. 
Deposit account transferred to Law- 
rence National Bank, Lawrence) 

Olmitz 

Gimits State Bank. ......cccccre 83-973 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 15, 1942 


Rantoul 

State Bank of Rantoul 

(Entered voluntary liquidation. No 
rs yee accepted after October 23, 
1 ) 


liabilities as- 
Bank in 
1942) 


KENTUCKY 
Crofton 
Bank of Crofton 


(Closed for voluntary liquidation Oc- 


tober 17, 1942, and depositors paid in 
full) 
Scottsville 

Kentucky State Bank 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$17,000. Jack Pedigo, President, J. Y. 
Lones, Cashier. Change in title of 
Peoples State Bank, October 19, 1942) 


Scottsville 
Peoples State Bank - 
(Changed title to entucky State Bank, 
October 19, 1942) 


LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company. 84-14 
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(Converted to a national bank under 
title of Fidelity National Bank of 
Baton Rouge, October 27, 1942) 

Baton Rouge 
one” National Bank of Baton 
Rou 84-14 
(Capital ya 000, Surplus and Profits 
$340,068. Roy Ward, President, 
M. G. Redden Cashier. Conversion of 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Company, Oc- 
tober 27, 1942) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Adrian 


National Bank of Adrian 
(Absorbed by Lenawee County Sav- 
ings Bank, September 5, 1942) 
Boston 
Morris Plan Banking Co. of =e 


(Good-will and certain assets pur- 
chased and hypothecated deposits 
taken over by Webster & Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, October 24, 1942) 
Cambridge 
*Morris Plan Banking Co. of Boston, 
Branch of Boston, Mass. 
(Head Office and branches purchased 
by Webster and Atlas National Bank, 
October 24, 1942) 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Commonwealth Bank (Woodward- 
Woodland Branch) 

(Discontinued September 28, 1942, 
upon establishment of branch at 
Woodward and Waverly, Highland 
Park) ° 
Grand Rapids 
Union Bank of Michigan, 
Wyoming Office 

Fe) be discontinued September 165, 
Highland Park 

Commonwealth Bank (Woodward & 
Waverly) Branch of Commonwealth 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. E. W. Skiffington, 
Mer., W. W. Wright, A. Mer. 
(Change in location of Woodward- 
in asa Branch, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 


Paris- 


MINNESOTA 
Alberta 


Alberta State Bank 
(Taken over by Morris 
Morris, July 31, 1942) 
Beroun 
State Bank of Beroun 
(All deposit liabilities and certain 
assets transferred to First National 
Bank, Pine City, September 19, 1942) 
Boyd 
State Bank of Boyd 
(Capital $15, “— Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. C. C. Elkjer, President, O. T. 
Melbostad, Cashier. To open in No- 
vember) 
Cambria 
*Cambria State Bank 
(Liquidating voluntarily. Voluntary 
liquidation voted September 29, 1942) 
Mahtowa 
*State Bank of Mahtowa 75-1172 
(All deposit liabilities and certain 
assets transferred to State Bank of 
Barnum, Barnum, November 28, 1942) 


State Bank, 


MISSISSIPPI 
Carthage 


Leake County Ban 
(Closed August 7, i543) 
Goodman - 
Commercial State Bank 
(Purchased by Holmes County 
& Trust Co., Lexington, August 
1942 and operated as an office) 
Goodman 
Holmes County Bank & Trust Co. 
Goodman Office of Lexington...85-524 
(Opened August 1, 1942. D. K. Gull- 
edge, Manager. Succeeded Commercial 
State Bank which was SS. by 
Holmes County Bank Trust Co., 
Lexington, August 1, 1942) 


Vaiden 
West, Branch Office of 


monk of 

es 
(Head Office and Branch Office pur- 
chased by Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Co., Lexington, August 1, 1942, 
and this office is now operated as an 
Office of Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Co., Lexington) 

Vaiden 
Holmes County Bank & Trust Co., 
Vaiden Office of Lexington 85-574 
B. W. Murphy, Manager. Succeeded 

nk of West, Branch Office of West, 

which was purchased b Holmes 
Sounty Bank & Trust Co., xington, 
August 1, 1942) 


Wes 
Bank of West 
Purchased by Holmes County Bank 
Trust Co., August 1, 1942 and now 
operated as West Office of Holmes 
County Bank & Trust Co., Lexington) 


Bank & Trust Co. 
Lexington. 85-457 
1942. A. J. Stevens, 


est 

Helmes Count 

West Office o 

(Opened August 1 
Manager. 
which was purchased 

County Bank & Trust Co., 
August 1, 1942) 


ucceeded Bank of West 
» * Holmes 
xington, 


MISSOURI 


“Bank. of a . 
rmstrong 


(Placed in voluntary 
August 21, 1942) 
Duenweg 
Duenweg State Bank..........80-1335 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabil- 
ities assumed by First National Bank, 
Joplin, Mo., October 10, 1942) 
Gorin 
Jayne Banking Company 80-1746 
(Entered voluntary liquidation. No 
Po" gee accepted after October 23, 
Liberty 
*Citizens Bank 
(Closed by Board of Directors Novem- 
ber a 1942) 


treloe 


. 80 
liquidation 


St 
ite National ee...» 26-808 
(Retiring from business September 1 
1942. Entire deposit liability assumed 
by United Bank and Trust Co.) 


NEBRASKA 
Brock 


Bank of Brock. 
(Voluntary liquidation-effective Sep- 
tember 18, 1942) 
Goehner 
*Goehner State Bank 
(Voluntarily liquidated through Jones 
— Bank, Seward, December 5, 
Lushton 
Bank of Lushton 
(Was taken over by First National 
Bank, York, October V7, 1942) 
Shubert 
Citizens Bank .........00+0++++26-666 
(Closed September 17, 1942. Taken 
over by State Banking Department) 


NEW YORK 
Dundee 


Dundee National Bank.........50-607 
pee liquidation—September 15, 
New York (Borough of Bronx) 
*Bank of the Manhattan Company, 
155th St. 
(Discontinued September i9, 1942) 
New York 
*Banco Nacional de Mexico, New York 


Agency 
(Moved from 52 William St. 
Wall St. on December 7, 1942) 

New York 
Comptoir National _D’Escompte de 
Paris (Agenc cy of Paris, France) 
(Discontinued) 

New York 
Lawyers Trust Company, 
way 
(Change in location from 135 Broad- 
way, effective November 9, 1942) 


New York 
Trust Co., 378 Sixth 


Manufacturers 
Ave. Office 

(Moved Office from 337 Sixth Ave. over 
week-end of October 3, 1942) 


New York 
Trust Co., 741 Fifth 


Manufacturers 
Ave. Office 
(Moved Office from 707 Fifth Ave. on 
October 18, 1942) 

New York 

*Pan American Trust Company 
(Moved from 52 William St. 
Wall St., December 5, 1942) 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Trust Co., Parkside Office... 
(Closed September 26, 1942) 

Brooklyn 
The Public National Bank & Trust Co. 
—v Island Office (2101 Mermaid 


{Ciovea August 31, 1942) 


111 Broad- 


NORTH CAROLINA 


New River (Marine Barracks) 
*First-Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Smithfield 
(J. C. Carroll, Cashier. 
vember 16, 1942) 

West Asheville 

*First National Bank & Trust Company, 
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Tellers Window of Asheville........ 
(Discontinued as of close of business 
October 31, 1942) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Buffalo 


The First National Bank....... 77-527 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 31, 1942. Deposit liability taken 
over by The First State ank of 
—, which opened October 31, 


Buffalo 

The First State Bank of Datee 
(Capital $26,000, “Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. M. Peterson, President, 


J. W. aabeiah. Cashier. Opened Oc- 
tober 31, 1942. Took over deposit 
liability of The First National Bank 
of Buffalo) 


OHIO 
Belmore 
*Belmore Banking Company... .56-888 


(Entered voluntary liquidation as of 
November 14, 1942) 


Coshocton 
Commercial National Bank of Coshoc- 
COR (26 duresnce $64 bieneiéaaneuaes 56-278 


(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Coshocton, October 27, 1942) 

Coshocton 
First National Bank of Coshocton 
(Capital $300,000. Change in title of 
Commercial National Bank, October 
27, 1942) 

Coshocton 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company. 56-280 
(Consolidated in October with First 
National Bank of Coshocton which is 
a change in title of the Commercial 
National Bank. 

Newark 
The Licking County Bank...... 56-128 
(Merged with Union Trust Company 
to form The Union-Licking Bank, ef- 
fective October 9, 1942) 

Newark 
The Union-Licking Bank....... 56-126 
(F. W. Elliott, President, C. T. Siegel, 
Cashier. Merger of The Licking 
County Bank and the Union Trust 
Company October 9, 1942) 

Newark 
The Union Trust Company..... 56-126 
(Merged with The Licking County 
Bank to form The Union-Licking 
Bank, effective October 9, 1942) 


OKLAHOMA 
Fort Sill 
cay National Bank, Office of Law- 


(Opened July 1942) 


OREGON 
Burns 


Harney County National Bank.. .96-116 
(Purchased by the United States Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, Portland, 
Ore., effective at opening of business 
August 3ist, 1942, and operated as 
Harney County Branch of The United 
—* National Bank of Portland) 
urns 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Harney County Branch of 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore.........96-116 
(Succeeded Harney County National 
Bank, Burns, which was assumed by 
The United States National Bank of 
Portland, Portland, Ore., effective at 
opening of business August 31, 1942. 


W._G. Sheppard, Mer., R. Craig, 
A. Mgr.) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville 
Peoples Bank of Blairsville... .60-1760 


(Will enter voluntary liquidation ag 
of October 1, 1942) 


Duncannen 
‘The Pecples National Bank of Dun- 
CONNOR .cccccccccsccccece oeee--60-979 


(Entered voluntary liquidation Au- 
gust 15, 1942. Absorbed by The Dun- 
cannon National Bank) 
Houtzdale 
The Houtzdale Bank...... +... -60-1479 
(Succeeded The Houtzdale Trust Co. 
which gave up trust powers October 
15, 1942. (Capital $76,000, Surplus and 
Profits $147,000. President, John M. 
Kinney, Cashier, BE. P. Spencer) 
Houtzdale 
The Houtzdale Trust Co........60-1479 
(Surrendered trust powers and 
changed title to The Houtzdale Bank, 
October 15, 1942) 


January, 1943 


Mahanoy Ci = 

Merchants nking Trust Someene.. 
WDevesite and other Habilities as- 

med by American Bank, Septem- 

Ser 12th, 1942) 

Mount Carmel 

‘ae nee Trust & Safe Det 
Deposit liability and certain assets 
taken over by First National Bank, 
November 28, 1942) 

Selinsgrove 

Farmers National Bank........60-981 
(Discontinued October 17, 1942. As- 
sets taken over by Snyder County 
‘rrust Co.) 

Townville 

Townville State Bank. - 60-1372 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation b 
ae of stockholders on October 1, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Navy Yard 
The South Carolina sense ox 
Office of Charleston..... voce OT988S 


(Post Office and Navy Bl 
(To open in September, 1943) 
Owings 
Bank of Owings........-- «+++-67-468 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Feb- 
ruary 3, 1942) 
Ware Shoals 
Bank of Ware Shoals........ . -67-374 
(Entered voluntary liquidation No- 
vember 7, 1942) 


TENNESSEE 
Union City 
Old National Bank of Union oe 


(Consolidated ‘with “Third ‘National 
Bank of Union City, September 10, 
1942, as Old & Third National Bank 
of Union City) 

Union City 
oie. & Third National Bank of Tptee 
Capital $117,000, Surplus and Ponts 
$140,000. Consolidation of Old Na- 
tional Bank of Union City and The 
Third National Bank of Union City, 
effective September 10, 1942) 

Union eA 
Third National Bank..... oeeee 87-102 
(Consolidated with Old National Bank 
of Union City, September 10, 1942, as 
Old & Third National Bank of Union 
City) 


TEXAS 
Annona 
First National Bank....... .... 88-916 
(Deposit liabilities assumed by Red 
River National Bank in Clarksville, 
October 17, 1942) 


Marshall 
State National Bank............ 88-49 
(Purchased by Marshall National 
Bank July 25, 1942) 

Rockwall 
re National Bank......... - 88-672 


To ones to The First State Bank 
eptember 2, 1942) 
Rockwall 
Tas First State Bank..... «+--+. 88-672 
— Ra x 000, Surplus and Profits 
426,00 L. Atkins, President, H. B. 
a 4, ee Conversion of First 
National Bank, September 2, 1942) 
Ropesville 
*First State Bank............+-. 88-2088 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation Oc- 
tober 31, 1942. Assets taken over and 
deposit liability assumed by First 
National Bank, Levelland) 
Temple 
Farmers State Bank....... ...88-61 
(Converted to Temple National Bank, 
August 13, 1942) 
Temple 
Tame le National Bank...... . 88-61 
apital ae - Surplus and Profits 
4130.00 MeCreary President, 
aan Morgan, ashier. Conver- 
_— State Bank, August 


UTAH 
Park C 5 4 
State nk of Park City........97-115 
(Merged with Park ity Branch of 
the irst Security Bank of Utah, 
N. A., July 26, 19432) 


VIRGINIA 
Arlington 
Arlington Trust Co............68-424 
(Hea Office moved from Rosslyn to 
Arlington on October ist, and a 
branch was established at Rosslyn) 





Danvill 
Danville Loan and Savings Rw 
(cogvesees of Danvi lle and 
vings Corp., August 23, 1942) 
Rosslyn 
Arlington Trust Co. eg of Arling- 
ton Trust Co., Arlington, Va.) (Opened 


October ist when head office moved 
from Rosslyn to Arlington) 


WASHINGTON 
Hamilton 


*Hamilton State Bank........... 98-367 
(Liquidating. Expect to complete De- 
cember 31, 1942) 

Oroville 

Oroville State Bank............ 98-466 
Capital $25,000, ae 5,000. Presi- 
ent, Arthur Lund, Cashier, BE. Wor- 
kosky. To open in October) 


Snohomish 
*Commercial Bank of Snohomish 
CRE 0 0tnn040ne40sdddawe nase 98-75 


(Discontinued business and _ trans- 
ferred assets and liabilities to First 
National Bank, November 14, 1942) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Littleton 
Bank of Littleton....... 69-218 
(Baserse voluntary liquidation April 

WISCONSIN 

Lone Rock 
> J eee 79-6589 
(Closed October 2 *1942) 

Menomonie 
The First National Bank = Menom- 
GO vd 0s dc ntcnasciustuke . 79-190 


(Common Stock, $75 600, * Preferr 
$75,000. President, R. E. Bundy, Gast 
ier, O. C. Kausrud. Change oy title of 
The First National Bank of Menom- 
onie, effective September 15, 1942) 
Menomonie 

The First National Bank of Menom- 
GE 444 Khkncdade atone hcbbccaie 79-190 
(Succeeded by The First National 


Bank in Menomonie 8S 
1942) e September 16, 


Muscoda 


Farmers Bank, (Paying and R - 
ns Station of ‘ Br 


armers Bank, Lone 
Wis.) 
(Closed October 2, 1942) 
North Fond du Lac 
First Wisconsin Bank.......... 79-267 
(Discontinued as of October 1, 1942) 


PUERTO RICO 
Rio Piedras 


*Credito y Ahorro Ponceno, Branch of 
WOO Es Min dcncecactucsanecen 59-242 


(Rafael Velez Rodriguez, Assistant 
Manager. Opened October 19, 1942) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


Tf Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
Denson 
Dermott State Bank, Branch of 
Dermott. 


(Branch authorized by State Bank- 
ing Department, October 20, 1942) 


FLORIDA 
Bartow 


tCitrus Exchange Bank. 


i= M. Hampton and James Hansen, 
neorporators 


HAWAII 
Honolulu 
*Bishop National Bank is opening a 
branch at King and Smith Sts. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


*Steel City Bank of South Chicago, 
3026 E. 92nd St. 

Erie 

*Erie State Bank. 

Griggsville 
Farmers National Bank. 
(Simeon Smith, correspondent) 


IOWA 
Zearing 
ee -County State Bank. 


W. H. Brown, Cashier. Will open in 
November) 


MONTANA 
Havre 


Citizens Bank of Montana. 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$40,000. H. Earl Clack, President, E. W. 
Lackett, Cashier) 
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NEW YORK 


(Boro of Bronx) N. Y. 
Pan-American Trust Co. 
Boro of Manhattan) 

Hempstead 
*Hempstead Trust Company. 
(Notice of intention to organize 
November 24, 1942) 

New York 

+*Seamen’s Bank for Savings in the City 
of New York is opening a branch of- 
fice at 20 E. 45th St.) 

Port Byron 
*Auburn Trust 
Auburn. 
(Reported November 20, 


(Branch of 


filed 


Company, Branch of 


1942) 


OREGON 
Burns 
United States National Bank of Port- 
land, Branch of Portland. (Reported 
September 8, 1942) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ware Shoals 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. (Capi- 
tal $35,000. President, Dr. J. B. Work- 
man, Vice President and Cashier, R. L. 
Ramey) 


FDIC Changes 


ARKANSAS 
Magnolia—Citizens Bank 
Magnolia—First National 
Magnolia 


3ank of 


CALIFORNIA 
*Fellows—Kern County Bank, 
of Taft 
*Los Angeles — California Bank - 
office and 40 branches. Delete 
*Monterey—Monterey Bank 


Branch 


head 
1 branch 
Delete 


CONNECTICUT 


Danbury—Savings Bank of Danbury 


HAWAII 
*Honolulu—American Security Bank- 
head office “head office” 
Kapaa — American Security Bank, 
Branch of Honolulu 


IDAHO 


St. Anthony—The Commercial National 

Bank of St. Anthony Delete 
St. Anthony—First Security Bank of 
Idaho, National Association, Branch 
of Boise 


ILLINOIS 


Beecher—Farmers State 
Beecher 
*Joliet—The 
Joliet 
* Joliet— 


3ank of 
National Bank in 
. Delete 
Joliet 
Add 
Milton—Farmers State Bank of Milton 
Yelete 


First 


-First National Bank of 


INDIANA 


*Henryville -— Henryville State Bank 
— aa ae aw arses . Delete 
New Washington State 
Branch of New Washington. Add 
Washington— New Washineton 


Bank.... Add “head office” 


*Henryville 
Bank, 

*New 
State 


*Colo—First State Bank, 
Center 
*Colo—State 


Branch of State 
. Delete 
Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Nevada............ .. Add 
*Des Moines—Valley Savings Bank 
head office Delete “head office” 
*Dexter—-Dallas County State Bank, 
Branch of 
*Dexter—Valley 
of Des Moines... 
Guttenberg—Clayton 
Bank 
Guttenberg—Guttenberg 


Savings Bank, Branch 
Delete 

State 
Delete 
State Bank 
Guttenberg—Security State Bank..Add 
Hopkinton—Citizens State Bank...Add 


“Head Office” 
*Redfield—Dallas 


State Bank, 
Branch of Adel 
*Redfield—Valley Savings Bank, Branch 
kN arr Delete 
Ryan—Citizens State Bank, ere b+ 
Hopkinton .. 
*State 


County 


Center—First "State Bank- ew) 


. Delete 


KANSAS 
Clay Center—Union State Bank....Add 
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KENTUCKY 
*Scottsville—Kentucky State 
Scottsville 
*Scottsville—Peoples State Bank. ‘hahees 


MASSACHUSETTS 
*Boston—Morris Plan Banking Company 
of Boston— head office and branch 
Delete 
Boston—The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston—head office and 19 branches 
.Add 2 branches 
*Cambridge—Morris Plan Banking Com- 
pany of Boston, Branch of Boston 


*Roxbury—Morris 
pany of 3oston, 


Plan Banking Com- 
granch of Boston 
Delete 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit — Commonwealth Bank — head 
office and 21 branches. Delete 1 branch 

Highland Park—Commonwealth Bank, 
3ranch of Detroit 


MINNESOTA 


Alberta—Alberta State Bank....Delete 
Beroun—State Bank of Beroun..Delete 
*Cambria—Cambria State Bank. .Delete 


MISSISSIPPI 


Carthage—Leake County Bank..Delete 
Goodman —Commercial State Bank 
..- Delete 
Goodman—Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Company, Branch of Lexing- 
ton . Add 
Lexington—Holmes County Bank & 
Trust Company...../ Add “Head Office” 
Vaiden—Bank of West, Branch of 
West 
Vaiden—Holmes County Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Lexington...Add 
West—Bank of West—head office 
....Delete 
West—Holmes County Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Lexington...Add 
NEW YORK 
Brooklyn—Brooklyn Trust Company— 
head office and 22 branches 
Delete 1 branch 
York—Bank of the Manhattan 
Company—head office and 7 branches 
Delete 1 branch 
York (Bronx)—Pan American 
Trust Company, Branch of New York 
City 
*New York—Irving 
head office 


Savings Bank- 


and branch 
NORTH CAROLINA 
First National Bank and 
Company in  Asheville—head 
and branch..Delete “head office” 
and branch 


*Asheville 
Trust 
office 


NORTH DAKOTA 
*Buffalo—First State , 
*Buffalo—-First National Bank of Buffalo 

Delete 


elmore jelmore Banking Company 
*Coshocton—C ‘ommercial 
of Coshocton 
*Coshocton First 
Coshocton 
*Coshocton—Peoples Bank & Trust Com- 
pany . 
*Newark-—Licking County Bank. 
*Newark—Union Licking Bank 
Newark—The Union Trust Company of 
Newark Delete 


National Bank 


. Delete 


Fairfax—The Fairfax National Bank 


Delete 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville—Peoples Bank of Blairsville 
Delete 
Duncannon — The Peoples National 
Bank of Duncannon Delete 
Houtzdale—The Houtzdale Trust Com- 
pany 
Houtzdale—The Houtzdale Bank...Add 
Lehighton—Citizens National Bank and 
Trust Company of Lehighton. .Delete 
Lehighton—The Hazleton National 
Bank, Branch of Hazleton. Add 
Lehighton—The First National Bank 
of Lehighton -Delete 
*Selinsgrove—Farmers Bank 
of Selinsgrove Delete 
Townville—Townville State Bank. Delete 


National 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston—The South Carolina Na- 
tional Bank of Charleston—head office 
and branch Add 1 branch 


TEXAS 


National Bank of An- 
nona ...-Delete 
Dalias—South Dallas Bank & Trust 
Company . ..Add 
Marsnali—The State National Bank of 
Marshall P - Delete 
*Ropesville—First State Bank of Ropes- 
ville Delete 
Temple — Farmers 
Temple 
Temple—Temple National Bank...Add 


*Annona—First 


UTAH 


Park City—State Bank of Park City 
o0ccvesos ee weeeaes Cabo ened ne cane 


VIRGINIA 


Newport News—Bank of Hampton 
Roads .............Add “Head Office” 
Wythe Center (P. Oo. Hampton)—Bank 
of Hampton Roads, Branch of New- 
port News .. ovcéeedeses cue 


WASHINGTON 


*Snohomish—Commercial Bank of Sno- 
homish County Delete 
Tacoma—The Puget Sound Nationai 
Bank of Tacoma—head office and 2 
branches -Delete 1 branch 


WISCONSIN 


Cochrane—Cochrane State Bank...Add 
Lone Rock—Farmers Bank—head of- 
fice -Delete 
Muscoda—Farmers Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of Lone Rock. Delete 
North Fond du Lac—The First Wiscon- 
sin Bank of North Fond du Lac 
++++..-Delete 

Rockland — Monroe County Bank, 
Branch of Sparta..............Delete 
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